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life of a country gir! 


NE bitter cold morning 
in February I awoke to 
find myself in a strange 
room, lying in a strange 
bed, and mechanically 
staring at a patch of 
daylight that was trying 
to penetrate a smallaper- 
ture in the ceiling. I 
lay there for a few mo- 
ments trying to realize 
my situation,—an unskilled, friendless, 
almost penniless girl utterly alone in 
the world, andastranger in the mighty 
City of New York, which I had not yet 
even seen by daylight. Here I had 
come to live and ‘to toil, out of the 
placid monotony of a country village, 
into the storm and stress of the wide, 
wide work-a-day world. I jumped out 
of bed on to the cold oilcloth and touched 
a match to the pile of paper and kind- 
ling wood in the little stove. Before I 
had put the finishing touches to my 
simple morning toilet, the discordant 
jangle of Miss Jamison’s breakfast bell 
called me basementward. 

Miss Jamison was a short, plump 
blonde lady in the middle forties, to 
whose boarding-house hospitalities I 
was recommended upon application to 
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Her story is the true chronicle of the strug 
who goes to a big city in search of bread, 
Each chapter will form an episode complete in itse/f.—Tue Eprrors. 
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the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, the night previous. er good- 
natured face and air of motherly solici- 
tude were masks behind which dealt a 
shrewd, exacting, penny-for-penny and 
dollar-for-dollar businesstwoman. Five 
years ago Miss Jamison had come into 
this shabby, though eminently decent 
neighborhood, with what we country 
folk would call a very slim ‘‘ flitting.’’ 
Her bureaus and _ bedsteads were 
sufficient, however, to furnish one of 
the old-fashioned, three-story and base- 
ment houses whose brick fronts enclose 
the street in long, prison-like walls. 
Within a stone’s throw, and almost 
diagonally across the street from the 
new boarding-house was a large edifice, 
originally designed for a skating rink, 
but since transformed into a church, 
where a popular divine expounded a 
popular gospel to immense congrega- 
tions, recruited: for the most part from 
that transient element of population 
which lives in lodgings. Into this 
sanctuary the lonely young man or girl 
of a church-going temperament, in fact 
all strangers of a more or less harmless 
nature, were almost sure to drift sooner 
or later during the probationary period 
of strangerhood. Quick to see an op- 
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Mrs. McGinniss’ flat was redolent of soap suds and boiled cabbage. 




















portunity of utilizing the homeless so 
journer to her profit, Miss Jamison dedi- 
cated her house to the founder of the 
faith preached across the way, and his 
name, memorialized in black letters on 
a glaring brass sign, soon became a 
veritable magnet. Miss Jamison’s for- 
tune was as good as made, right then 
and there. Her house overflowed with 
guests. Before many months she was 
obliged to rent the houses on either side, 
and her dominions have kept increasing 
until she is now the proprietress of six 
consecutive numbers, in which one 
hundred and twenty-five people find 
lodgings, and more than two hundred 
and seventy-five are fed. 

Here, in the aerial seclusion of the 


tiny skylight bedroom in which I 
awoke to find myself, for the first time, 
face to face with the problem of exis- 
tence, I spent my first week in New 
York. To a girl born and bred in a 
country village, the prospect of earning 
her living in a great city is brimful of 
happy anticipations. So, after the first 
pangs of homesickness began to wear 
away,—homesickness for something 
which, alas! no longer existed—it was 
with a comparatively light heart, a hope 
born of youth and inexperience, that I 
turned systematic attention to ‘‘ HELP 
WANTED Female.’’ 

I will own that at first I was ambi- 
tious to find only what I choose to es- 
teem as ‘‘ladylike’’ employment. I 
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Mrs. Cunningham was affable, calling me Dearie throughout the intervie: 

















had taught two winters in the village 
school at home, and was naturally anx- 
ious to do something in which I could 
use my tongue, my wits—anything, 
in fact, rather than my hands. The 
advertisements all held out promises of 
genteel or semi-genteel nature—ladies’ 
companions, young women to read 
aloud to blind ladies and invalid gentle- 
men, assistants in doctors’ and dentists’ 
offices and for the reception-rooms of 
photograph galleries. All of which re- 
quested answers in ‘‘ own handwriting, 
by mail only. I replied to scores of 
such with no success. 

Meanwhile I did not sit idle waiting 
for replies. As soon as each day’s grist 
of Wants was sifted, and a certain quota 


disposed of by letter, I set out to make 
personal visitations. This was aneven 
more discouraging process than the 
epistolary one, as it was bitterly cold 
and the streets filled with slush and 
snow. The distances were interminable, 
and each day found my little hoard 
dwindling away with frightful rapidity 
into innumerable car-fares and frequent 
cups of steaming coffee at wayside lunch 
counters. I traveled o1 miles and 
miles of territory, by trolley car, by ele- 
vated train and ferry boat, to Brooklyn, 
Harlem, to Jersey City Newark— 
only to reach my destination, cold and 
hungry, and to be interviewed by a 
seedy man with a patent stove-lifter, a 
shirt-waist belt, a contrivance for hold- 
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ing a lady’s train, or a new-fangled 
mop—anything, everything that a per- 
sistent agent might sell to the spend- 
thrift wife of an American workingman. 
On one occason, after a ten-cent fare to 
South Brooklyn, discouragement and 
disgust gave way to humor, when a 
gentleman with a wooden leg and a 
large wen offered me fifteen per cent. 
commission for peddling an ingenious 
contraption, designed to do double duty 
as a flap-jack turner and automatic 
baby spanker. 

After some days of this discouraging 
work, Sunday, my 
first in the me- 
tropolis, comes to 
give a needed in- 
terval of rest. 
That morning I 
join the crowd of 
strangers in the 
church across the 
way. The audito- 
rium is packed. 
The crowd is not 
of fashionable 
New York, but it 
is neat and well 
dressed. Many of 
the faces look as 
sad and lonely as 
I feel. I am too 
tired, too discour- 
aged even to hear 
what the earnest- 
voiced preacher is 
saying. My ears 
are attuned only 
to the persistent 
monody of the 
fugue which has 
haunted me all 
the week, ‘‘ Work 
or Starve. Work 
or Starve. Work 
or Starve.’’ I 
rouse myself and 
try to become 
interested in 
the sermon, to 
which all are lis- 
tening with rapt 
attention. It is 
about the Good 
Samaritan. I hear 








The forelady off duty. 
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a few sentences, and then the preach- 
er’s voice is lost once more in the 
reiteration. 


LANDLADIES AND LODGINGS 


Monday morning begins my search 
for a cheap boarding-house. A Mrs. 
McGinniss, who advertises herself as a 
respectable widow, offers to an equally 
respectable young lady all the comforts 
of home for $3.00 per week. 

Wedged between a paper box factory 
and a blacksmith shop I find Mrs. Mc- 
Ginniss’ number. It is a five-story, 
red brick tene- 
ment, like all the 
others that rise 
above the stoop 
line of this pover- 
ty stricken street. 
A soiled scrap of 
paper pasted be- 
neath the button 
informs possible 
visitors that Mrs. 
McGinniss lives 
on the fifth floor, 
that her bell is out 
of order, and that 
one should ‘‘ Push 
Guggenheim’s.”’ 

The Guggen- 
heims respond 
with a click from 
above. I ascend 
a flight of dark 
stairs, at the top 
of which there is 
ranged an ambus- 
cade of numerous 
small Guggen- 
heims, who have 
gushed out in their 
underdrawers and 
petticoats. Their 
mother, in curl 
papers, gives ex- 
plicit directions 
for my guidance 
upwards. 

‘*Ts this where 
Mrs. McGinniss 
lives ?’’ I inquired 
of the dropsical 
slattern who re- 
sponds to my rap- 
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‘* T’m her.’ 

Mrs. McGin- 
niss’ manner is 
aggressive. Con- 
scious ofher bare, 
sodden arms and 
dripping ging- 
ham apron, slie 
evidently sup 
poses I have mis- 
taken her for a 
laundress, instead 
of the lady of her 
own house, and 
she shows her 
resentment by a 
chilly reticence. 

‘*T don’t runno 
boarding - house, 
and I don’t take 
just any trash 
that comes along 
either.’’ 

I agree that 
these are excel 
lent qualities in a 
landlady, and 
somewhat molli 
fied, she leads the 
way through a 
steamy passage 
into a stuffy bed- 
room. It had 
one window, 
looking out into 
an airshaft filled 
with lines of flut- 
tering garments 
and a net-work of 
fire escapes. A 
slat bed, bureau, 
a wash stand with a noseless pitcher and 
a much spotted Brussells carpet com- 
pleted the furnishings, and out of all 
exuded ancient odors of boiled cabbage 
and soap suds. 

‘* There’s one thing, though, I won’t 
stand for, and that’s cigarettes. I’ve 
had the last girl in my house that 
smokes cigarettes I’m going to have. 
Look at that nice Brussells carpet ! look 
at it ! all burned full of holes where that 
trallop throwed her matches.” 

I hurry away with a polite promise 
to consider the McGinniss accommoda- 
tions. 








The abode of 
Mrs. Cunning- 
ham was but a 
few blocks away. 
Mrs. Cunning- 
ham did not live 
in a flat, but in 
the comparative 
gentility of ‘‘up- 
stairs rooms’ 
over a gaudy un- 
dertaking estab- 
lishment. She 
proved to be an 
Irish lady, with 
a very bad breath, 
which not even 
the fumes of fre- 
quent nips of gin 
could dissipate. 
Her eyes were 
blue and bleared, 
and looked at me 
in kindly fashion. 
She was affable, 
and responded to 
my questions 
with almost 
maudlin tender- 
ness, calling me 
‘Dearie’? during 
the interview. 
Her little parlor 
was hung with 
the chromo re- 
productions of 
great religious 
paintings, and 
the close atmo- 





Rose Fortune, ** 105.”’ 


sphere redolent of 
the heavy * per- 
fume of lilies and stale tube roses. Re- 
marking the unusual prodigality of 
flowers, the good lady explained that 
the undertaker beneath was in the habit 
of showing his esteem by the daily ten- 
der of such funeral decorations as had 
served their purpose. Mrs. Cunning- 
ham’s accommodations at $4.00 per 
week were beyond my purse, however, 
but as she was willing to talk all day, 
my exit was made with difficulty. 

The remainder of that day and the 
next were spent in interviewing all 
manner of landladies, all of whom were, 
like Mrs. McGinniss’ bell, out of order, 











The breakfast of a factory girl in her $1.00 a week room. 























either physically, mentally or morally. 
At last I compromised by taking a small 
room at $1.00 per week, taking my 
meals at a dairy lunch. ' 

THE FACTORIES, THE LAST RESORT 

The third week of March. passes. I 
have been in New York almost a month, 
and have not yet found a job that will 
enable me to live. I have only two 
dollars left. It is impossible to reduce 
my living expenses further. Even the 
little dairy lunch room has become a 
luxury to be indulged in only for an 
occasional hot stew at the end of the 
weary day. My breakfast of rolls and 
coffee, boiled on the landlady’s kitchen 
range, is eaten from the top ofan empty 


flour barrel, which, under a cretonne 
cover, masquerades as a_ washstand. 
With breakfasts at an average cost of 
three cents each, and dinners at fifteen 
cents (I now forego lunch entirely), I 
figure that a perfectly healthy, normal 
girl can keep body and soul together, 
at least for a time. For me, however, 
that time is fast drawing to an end. | 
have not yet suffered from actual physi- 
cal hunger, but from something even 
worse, the growing fear of hunger. 
This terror of ultimate starvation begins 
to haunt me day and night, and sends 
me at last, panic-stricken and desperate, 
all silly pride cast to the wind,—to the 
factories. 

The foreman of a cigar factory wants 
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bunch makers, but he will have none 
of me. Iam not experienced, and he 
says he isn’t running a kindergarten. 

‘* Girls wanted to learn binding and 
folding—paid while learning.’’ This 
address takes me to Brooklyn Bridge 
and down a strange, dark thoroughfare 
towards East River. Above hangs the 
great bridge, etherial, fairy-like, in the 
morning mist. I toil up a narrow, zig- 
zag alley that wriggles through an arch, 
into a world of book binderies. I hurry 
along a street filled with moving cart- 
loads of yellow backed literature. The 
superintendent tells me to come back 
Monday and bring a paper cutter with 
me. I accept the job at $3.00 a week, 
but as this is only Thursday, and not 
yet 9 o’clock, | hope to find something 
better. 

A Brooklyn merchant wants two 
salesladies, 


‘experience not  neces- 
sary.”’ A trolley car swirls me across 


the river, now glistening in the Spring 
sunshine. Fifteen minutes, half an 
hour, three-quarters, and we are still 
hurtling down interminable vistas of 
small shops, always under the grim, 
iron trellis of the elevated railroad. At 
the end of an hour I enter the ‘‘ Majes- 
tic,’’ a small store stocked with trash. 
After much dickering Mr. Lindbloom 
and his wife decide I'll doat $3.50 per 
week, from seven in the morning till 
nine in the evening, Saturdays till mid- 
night. I agree to report for duty Satur- 
day, and depart with the vow that if I 
must work and starve it shall not be in 
Lindbloom’s 

Five cents gets me back to Cortlandt 
street, in Manhattan, where I call upon 
a candy manufacturer who wants bon- 
bon makers. The French foreman, in 
snowy cap and apron, receives me in a 
great room dazzling with white tile walls 
and floor, and filled with bright-eyed 
girls in snowy caps and aprons, working 
before marble tables. The Frenchman 
is polite, apologetic, but ‘‘ they never 
hire any but experienced workers.”’ 

It is half past three, and I have two 
more on my list. Rosemaking sounds 
attractive, and I walk up all the way to 
Bond street. For the very reason, no 
doubt, that it is so filthy, this street 
has of all others been selected as the 
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forcing ground or nursery of artificial 
flowers. Its signs, on both sides, even 
to the top floors, proclaim some special 
ization of fasionable millinery —flowers, 
feathers, aigrettes, wire hat frames. On 


the third floor, rear of a once fashion- 
able mansion now fallen into decay, I 
stumble into a room radiantly scarlet 
with roses. The jangling bell attached 
to the door arouses no curiosity what 


ever in the white-faced girls bending 
over these gay garlands. It is a signal, 
though, for a thick-set, beetle-browed 
young fellow to bounce in from the next 
room and rudely demand my business. 

‘*We only pay $1.50 to learners,’’ 
he replies, smiling unpleasantly over 
large, yellow teeth. I flee in dismay. 
Down Broadway, along Bleecker and 
up squalid Sullivan street I rush to my 
last chance, a paper box factory. 

The office of E. Springer and Com- 
pany is a pleasant contrast to the flower 
sweat-shop, for all its bright colors. 
So, too, is there a grateful comparison 
between the Jew of the ugly smile and 
the portly young gentleman who sits 
behind a glass partition and acknowl- 
edges my entrance by glancing up from 
his ledger. The remark he makes is 
evidently witty and not intended for my 
ears, for it makes the assistant lady 
bookkeeper and the two lady type- 
writers laugh and crane their necks in 
my direction. The bookkeeper climbs 
down from his high stool and opens the 
glass door. He is as kind now as he 
was formerly merry. Possibly he has 
seen my chin quiver the least bit, and he 


knows Iamalmostreadytocry. Anyhow 
he is very kind as he listens*to my 
stereotyped request for work, and he 


calls the superintendent shrewd, 
keen-faced, elderly woman in spectacles. 
Yes, there’s a job for me. One-hundred- 
and-five didn’t ring up that morning 
and Ican have her key. The pay is 
$3.00 a week, but Miss Price, the super- 
intendent, thinks I can learn in a week, 
and then I’ll be able to m 
$8.00 on piecework, ‘ 

adds the young gentleman who enrolls 
my name, while Miss Price shows me 
how to ring in my time on the register 
at the foot of the stairs. The young 
gentleman then gives mea key stamped 


ike $7.00 or 
yu hustle,’”’ 
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105, and he tells me good-humoredly 
that I shall thenceforth be known on 
his books as ‘‘ 105.” 

I thank him in as steady a voice as I 
can command, and reach the street door 
on the stroke of six, just in time to hear 
my shopmates of the morrow laughing 
and scrambling down stairs in their mad 
efforts to get away from that which I 
have been trying to attain for so many 
weeks. 

The street I step into has been trans- 
formed. Behind my blurred vision, as 
I hurry along, I see no squalor, no 
wretchedness now. Through the tears 
the houses, the street and the hurrying 
people are all glorified, all transfigured. 
Everything is right—the whole world 
and everybody in it. The old reitera- 
tion, ‘‘ Work or Starve,’’ has turned to 
a joyous quickstep, which my hurrying 
feet beat out to the rhythm of ‘‘ One 
Hundred and Five, One Hundred and 
Five, One Hundred and Five.’’ The 
whole street takes up the refrain. The 
hand-organs grind it out in melody ; 
the sightless accordion player draws it 
forth from his wheezy instrument ; the 
newsboys and the banana vendorscry its 
words—‘‘ One Hundred and Five! One 
Hundred and Five! One Hundred and 
Five!’’ 


BUILDING CARDBOARD CASTLES 


Early, very early, the next morning 
I start out to my first day’s work as a 
paper box maker at Springer’s. But 
none too early, for it is a long walk 
from my tenement lodging-house over by 
East River—nearly the breadth of Man- 
hattan—and it lacks but a few minutes 
of eight o’clock when at last I turn 
into the squalid street where the factory 
stands, like a gaunt, ugly, unkempt 
hag, now grinning seductively over 
toothless gums, now frowning between 
bleared eyes, beckoning, coaxing, com- 
manding me to enter her awful house. 
Timid, almost terrified, I would run 
away did not the old monody that had 
so long run in my ears chant its warn- 
ing, ‘‘ Work or Starve,’’ and in another 


moment I have passed into the factory. 

‘‘The better the day, the better the 
deed,’’ Miss Price remarks as she con- 
ducts me aloft, referring to the fact that 


I am beginning my job on a Good Fri- 
day. Irespond a little doubtfully that 
I hope so, but the words are drowned 
by the bedlam noises of the ‘‘loft’’ 
where I am ushered into the presence 
of my prospective forelady. My escort 
raises her shrill, nasal voice :— 

‘*Miss Kinzer! here’s a lady wants 
to learn. You'd better put her on table 
work,’’ and she darts away leaving me 
to the scrutiny and cross-questioning 
of a rather pretty woman of twenty- 
eight or thirty. 

‘* Ever worked in a factory before ?”’ 

“oe.” 

‘* Where did you work ?’’ 

‘*T’ve never worked any place be- 
fore.”’ 

‘*Q-h-h-h!’’ There is obvious inter- 
est in the exclamation. The forelady 
straightens up from the rude desk where 
she has been bending over a pile of slips 
and work checks. She is now all atten- 
tion. 

‘* Where do you live !”’ 

‘‘Over on East Sixteenth street.’’ 

‘* Home ?”’ 

‘*No; in a room,’’ I reply. Then, 
reading only too quickly the meaning 
of her uplifted eyebrows and the un- 
pleasant curiosity mirrored in the brown 
depths beneath, I add hastily : ‘‘I have 
no home. My folks are all dead.’’ 

What impression this bit of informa- 
tion made I am unable to determine, as 
I follow her slender, slightly bowed fig- 
ure across the busy, roaring work room. 

‘* Be careful you don’t get hurt,’’ she 
cries as we thread a narrow passage in 
and out among the stamping, throbbing 
machinery, where, by the light that fil- 
ters through the grimy windows, I get 
vague, confused glimpses of girl faces 
shining like stars out of this dark, fear- 
ful chaos of revolving belts and wheels, 
whence, above the bedlam noises, come 
girlish laughter and girlish song. 

‘*Good-morning, Carrie! Good- 
morning, Carrie!’’ one of them sings 
out as she espies the ‘‘new girl’’ in tow 
of the forelady, and the whole room 
takes up the burden of the song. 
‘‘Don’t mind them,’’ my conductor 
says- ‘‘ They don’t mean anything by 
it—watch out for your head and arm, 
that’s a dangerous place ’”’ 
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Lady friends 


in the Factory 




















Safely through the outlying ramparts 
of machinery we enter the domain of 
the table workers. Iam turned over to 
Phoebe, a giggling girl, in tortoise ear- 
rings and curl papers, who is to ‘‘learn’’ 
me in the trade of ‘‘finishing.’’ Some- 
what to my surprise she assumes the 
task joyfully, and with alacrity helps 
me off with my coat and hat. From 
the loud-mouthed tirades anent ‘‘ Annie 
Kinzer’s nerve,’’ it becomes evident 
that the assignment of the job of learn- 
er is one to cause heartburning jeal- 
ousies, and that Phoebe, either through 
some special adaptability or favoritism, 
gets the lion’s share of novices. 

‘* That’s right, Phoebe, hog every new 
girl that comes along!’’ amiably sug- 








gests a bright-faced, tidy young woman 
answering to the name of Mrs. Smith, 
and who works as briskly as she talks. 
To this and other similar comments 
hurled by her companions, Phoebe, 
never once losing her poise of perfect 
good nature, replies with a musically 
intoned ‘‘ Hot Air !’’ 

“Hot A—I—R! Hot A—I—R! Hot 
A—I—R!’’ The high, clear notes of 
Phoebe’s soprano set the echoes ringing 
all over the great workroom 

‘*Hot A—I—R! Hot A—I—R!”’ 
Every few moments, all through theday, 
Phoebe finds some occasion to sound 
the magic call. And it is a_ retort 
equally effective for every emergency. 

‘* Yes Annie Kinzer does give me a 
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lot of learners, because I’m easy to get 
on with, I suppose, and don’t play no 
tricks on them!” Phoebe explains, drag- 
ging a box from beneath the table. 
‘‘ Here put your hat and things in here 
with my lunch. Them girls is apt to 
do most anything te a new girl’s duds 
if you hang them in the coat room.” 

‘* Why do they all want to teach the 
new girl ?’’ I ask. 

‘ Learn her, you mean? Why! be- 
cause the girl that learns the green hand 
gets all her work checked on her own 


at the rejection of her expert advice. 

‘* Well, call it hot air if you want 
to,’’ tossing her curl papers with lofty 
indifference, ‘‘I suppose you know 
better than me. Most learners do think 
they know it all. I’ve been here six 
years and learned lots of new girls, and 
never one has kicked about turning her 
skirt. Most of the ladies I’m used to 
be with want to walk home looking re- 
spectable, no difference what they are 
other times.’’ 

With the respectability of my lady- 























Three little maids from the mill. 


card while she’s learning how. You've 
never worked in a factory: before, have 
ye?’ T shake my head. 

‘“T ’spose not. Well, box making’s 
a good trade. Have you an apron ?”’ 

As I have not she commands me to 
turn my skirt, thereby to receive the in- 
evitable coat ot glue and paste on its 
inner rather than its outer surface. I 
gently demur against this slovenly ex- 
pedient. My plea that of the two evils 
I should prefer being glued on the ex- 
terior rather than the interior of my 
garments, is not convincing to Phoebe, 
however, who is inclined to feel injured 


hood thus impeached, and lest | in- 
fringe upon box factory etiquette, there 
is nothing to do but yield. I drop my 
skirt to the floor as quickly as possible, 
glad to do anything to win back the 
good will of Phoebe. She is instantly 
all good humor, delighted with her easy 
victorv over my prejudices. 

‘« There’s one thing you must always 
remember,’’ she goes on earnestly, help- 
ing to adjust my reversed skirt, ‘‘always 
do as the other girls do, or you'll never 
get along in a factory. If you don't 
they'll get down on you, and they'll 
make it mighty hot, with complaining 
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to the forelady. And she'll get down 
on you after a while, too, and won’t 
give you good orders to work on, and 
—well, it’s just this, a girl musn’t be 
odd.”’ 

‘* Hot air!’ chants Mrs. Smith, who 
has been listening to these instruc- 
Lions. 

‘* No, and it’s no hot air I’m giving 
you,’’ continues Phoebe. ‘‘ I’m only 
telling it for your own good, because I 
like to see any girl succeed that’s got to 
work.”’ 


[he Story of Rose Fortune. 





nestle underneath; four pieces of gay 
paper lace to please Madam’s eyes when 
the lid is lifted, and three labels, one on 
the bottom, one on top, and one bearing 
the Fifth Avenue modiste’s name onan 
escutcheon of gold and purple. 

The job as it progresses entails cease 
less shoving and shifting and lifting. 
In order that we may not valled in 


completely by our cumbersome materi- 
als, every few minutes we ir tottering 
piles across the loft to the ‘‘strippers.”’ 
These, with their machines, cover the 

















“Stripper”? and ‘* Turner-in.” , 


Continuing her philosophy of suc- 
cess, Phoebe proceeds to initiate me into 
the first process of my job, which con- 
sist in pasting slippery, sticky strips of 
muslin over the corners of the rough 
brown boxes that are piled all about us 
in frail, tottering towers that reach to 
the ceiling, trellised all over with elec- 
tric wires and steam pipes. Two hun- 
dred and fifty of these boxes remain to 
be finished. Each must receive eight 


muslin strips, four on the box and four 
on its cover; two tapes, inserted with a 
hairpin through awl-holes; two tissue 
flies to tuck over the bonnet soon to 





sides with glazed paper and toss the 
boxes to the ‘‘turner-in.’’ ‘The latter, 
a smaller girl ‘‘turns in’’ the overlap- 
ping edge of the strip, after which the 
box is ready to come back to the table 
for the next process. Each little turner- 
in must now manage that the particu- 
lar “ stripper’? to whom she is helper 
shall not be overtaken bv the prison 
fate which a few moments before threat- 
ened us at the tables And so, from 
time to time. she drons her stickv cloth 
and falls to the clearing awav process. 
With her short, thin arms she picks up 
the pasteboard pyramids and, stagger- 
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ing under their weight, bears them back 
to the table workers for the next process. 

By ten o’clock, with Mrs. Smith’s 
gay violet boxes and our own bonnet 
boxes we have built a snug bower all 
around our particular table. Through 
its pasteboard wallsthedin and the songs 
come but faintly. It is an ideal nook, a 
psychological moment for gossip, and my 
mates’ tongues fly as fast as their fingers. 
The talk is chiefly devoted to clothes, 
Phoebe's social activities, and the evi- 
dent prosperity of Mrs. Smith’s hus- 
band’s folks, among whom it appears 
she had only recently appeared as 
‘‘Jeff’s’’ bride. Having exhausted the 
Smiths, she again gives Phoebe the floor 
by asking :— 

‘* Are you going to-night ?’’ 

‘* Well, I guess! Don't I look it?’’ 

Todetermine, by Phoebe’s appearance, 
where she might be going would be an 
impossibility to the uninitiated, for her 
dress represented theextremes of wretch- 
edness and luxury. <A woefully torn 
and much soiled shirtwaist, a gorgeous 
gold watch worn on her breast like a 
medal, a black taffeta skirt which, un- 
der the glue-smeared apron, emitted the 
unmistakable frou-frou ; three Nether- 
sole bracelets on her wrist, and her feet 
encased in colossal shoes broken and 
stringless. The latter she is now ex- 
plaining to Mrs. Smith. 

‘*T just swiped a pair of Paw’s and 
brought them along this morning, or 
I’d be dished for getting into them high 
heels to-night. My corns most killed 
me yesterday—they always do break out 


bad about Easter. My pleasure club,’’ 
she explains turning to me, ‘‘ my pleas- 
ure club, The Moonlight Maids, give 
a ball to-night.’”’ Which fact likewise 
explained the curl papers as well as the 
slattern shirt-waist, donned to save the 
‘‘elegant ’’ evening bodice now tucked 
away in the big box under the table. 

A whole side of our pretty violet- 
sprinkled bower caves in, as a little 
‘‘turner-in’’ lurches against it. 
Through the opening comes a chorus of 
voices singing ‘‘ The Fatal Wedding.” 

‘* Hot A-I-R !’’ Phoebe intones deri- 
sively. ‘‘It’s a wonder Angelina 
wouldn't get a new song. ‘Them strip- 
pers sing that ‘ Fatal Wedding’ week 
in and week out.’”’ We work steadily, 
and as the hours drag on I begin to 
grow dead tired. The awful noise and 
confusion, the terrific heat, the foul 
smell of the glue and the agony of 
breaking ankles and blistered hands 
seem almost unendurable. 

But at last the hour hand stands at 
twelve, when suddenly, out of the tur- 
moil, a strange quiet falls over the great 
mill. The vibrations that have shaken 
the whole structure to its very founda- 
tions now gradually subside; the 
wheels stay their endless revolutions ; 
the flying belts, now limp and motion- 
less, hang from the ceiling like long, 
black ribbons. Out of the stillness girl 
voices and girl laughter echo weirdly, 
like horns blown in a dream, while 
sweeter and clearer than ever rings 
Phoebe’s ‘‘ H-O-T A—I—R! H-O-T 
A—I—R! Hot Air!” 
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A DISCIPLE 


HOSE who are familiar with 
Robert Louis Stevenson's ‘‘ New 
Arabian Nights’’ will remem 

ber that the adventures of Prince Flori 
zel of Bohemia took place, not in the 
capital city of his own land, but in the 
great town of London. Since this ac- 
complished creature of Stevenson's im 
agination, who ‘‘ gained the affection 
of all classes by the seduction of his 
manners and by a_ well-considered 
generosity,’’ was not far from being the 
ideal of Mr. Charles Edward Austin, it 
is not strange that the metropolis of 
Britain has always seemed to the young 
American a richer and more promising 
field for whimsical adventure than New 
York. 

This story begins with a conversa- 
tion upon the possibilities of finding 
romance in modern life. It took place in 
a box ata London theater in which young 
Mr. Austin and a friend found them- 
selves one June evening. The period 
is that which Charles Edward is pleased 
to term his unregenerate days, meaning 
by this the time before he was married. 

By the time the curtain had fallen on 
the second act of the adventures of a 
hero in doublet and hose, Mr. Austin 
had decided that it was a very dull play 
he was seeing. 

‘* This,’’ said Charles Edward, ‘‘is 
not romance.’’ 

‘* Perhaps not,’’ replied Paul Cary, 
‘* still it’s got something of the feeling. 
It’s better than if the hero wore a frock 
coat, don’t you think ?”’ 

‘*Rubbish,’’ said his friend decisively. 
‘* Evening dress and an opera hat are 
the costume of adventure, and London 
in this year of grace is far more 
romantic, to my mind, than Paris in 
the middle ages.’’ 

‘*T don’t think I see it that way. 
What for example, Charles Edward, 
would be your idea of an adventure for 





OF 
FLORIZEL 


By HARRISON G. RHOADES 





PRINCE 


to-night? If this were medizevel times 
we might have our swords out three or 
four times on the way home. A lovely 
lady might signal to us a lofty 
balcony- 

‘‘QOh, all the corresponding things 
could happen to-night. You remem- 
ber the Stevenson story where a young 
inan comes out of a London theater. 
Near the entrance stands a neat little 
brougham with a coachman in sober 
blue livery. As the young man passes 
by a small hand gloved in white makes 
the quietest gesture of beckoning to him, 
while he catches a glimpse of a lady in 
a white cloak with a cloud of lace en- 
veloping her head and partially con- 
cealing her face. Unhesitatingly the 
young man advances to the brougham, 
opens the door, and springs in. There 
Paul——there’s adventure for you.’’ 

‘“ Ah, well, if that’s all! It seems 
to me the sort of thing not unheard of, 
though perhaps sufficiently vulgar as 
adventure. I daresay—’ 

‘* Pardon me, I don’t mean that. If 
you notice the brougham you willseea 
crest upon it, perhaps even a coronet.”’ 

‘Romance, then, I take it, consists 
in having a Duchess fall in love with 
you at first sight.’’ 

‘‘She might not be a Duchess, and 
she might not fall in love. Of course 
such a combination is the wildest 
dream. But I don’t feel that one could 
count on either ducal rank or tender 
sentiment. She might merely a 
lovely lady in distress, in desperate need 
of a gentleman to do something in her 
service. There’s adventure. Talk of 
yourromance in doubtlet and hose—I 
snap my fingers at it.’’ 

‘* Come out into the lobby and smoke 
instead,’’ suggested Paul 

There was one more enfr’acte, the 
usual extr’acte; two more acts of the 
play, the usual acts, and the audience 
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to look at, the usual audience. The 
stalls presented the ordinary show of 
elaborately dressed heads, bare shoul- 
ders and white shirt fronts. The boxes 
contained no one of especial charm. 
Next the one which contained Charles 
Edward and his friend sat a lady alone, 
but so far back in the shadow of the 
curtains that she could scarcely be 
called an object of interest. In the 
boxes opposite sat three stout, yellow- 
haired ladies dressed in pink, accompa- 
nied bya black-bearded man, a Jew ap- 
parently, and nearer the stage two sol- 
dierly-looking young men and a fash- 








ionable and frisky young matron. Bored 
by the play and uninterested in the 
audience, the disciple of Prince Florizel 
welcomed the final fall of the curtain 
and the prospect of the cool night air 
outside. 

They sauntered forth upon the pave- 
ment, and then the unexpected hap- 
pened. Near the entrance stood a neat 
little brougham with a coachman in 
sober blue livery. As Charles Edward 
passed by a small hand gloved in white 
made the quietest gesture of beckoning 
to him, while he caught a glimpse of a 
lady in a white cloak with a cloud of 
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lace enveioping her head and partially 
concealing her face. He advanced un- 
hesitatingly to the carriage, opened the 
door and sprang in. ‘The coachman 
drove off swiftly in the direction of Tra- 
falgar Square, and Paul Cary, as one in 
a dream, pursued his solitary course 
towards his hotel. Upon the door of 
the carriage he had noted a crest, he 
was not sure that it was not a coronet. 


II 


The faintest perfume of violets filled 
the brougham. The lady was sitting 
as far in the corner as she could retreat ; 
the lace still partially concealed her 
face, but Charles Edward in the gloom 
divined it had charm. 

‘*T have told the coachman to drive 
to the Savoy. I want you to take me 
tosupper. Isthat the right place ?”’ 

‘‘Tt is a good place, unless perhaps 
you prefer the Carlton.” 

‘*Qh, I don’t know. I never go to 
supper. I suppose you think me mad.” 

‘‘ Supper is an essential meal,’’ said 
Charles Edward gravely. ‘‘ I am sure 
you are right in beginning to have it, 
and I am enormously flattered that you 
inaugurate so charming a custom in my 
company.”’ 

He took her hand, the hand that had 
beckoned to him—she gave a little 


gas 


‘‘Oh, don’t—please don’t,’’ she 
pleaded. 

‘« Ah, chéere Comtesse,’’ protested her 
companion. 


Charles Edward had let go her hand 
and the lady regained something of her 
composure. 

‘© Why do you call me that ?”’ 

‘‘T won't, if you prefer to be ‘incog- 
nita’ even to me. And I apologize, if 
you are a duchess.”’ 

‘* You really don’t know me.”’ 

‘‘ Dear lady, I haven’t seen you yet; 
the inside of a carriage is absurdly 
dark.”’ 

‘‘T was in the box next yours to- 
night,’’ explained the stranger. ‘‘I 
overheard your conversation.’’ 

‘¢ Ah,’’ said Charles Edward, ‘‘ then 
do you love adventures, too ?’’ 

‘“T don’t know,”’ was the reply; ‘‘T 
never had one 


‘Then you are a lovely lady in dis- 
tress.”’ 

‘I don’t know,’’ came plaintively. 
‘I’m certainly in great troubl 

‘* And | know you're lovel 

‘‘ Please don't try to flirt with me."’ 

Not to flirt at such a moment was a 
course which had little beside eccen 
tricity and unexpectedness to recom 
mend it. But these were both qualities 
in which Charles Edward dealt exten 
sively and so he endeavored to obey his 
companion’s orders in a cheerful spirit. 

Owing to the unexampled swiftness 
with which the coachman in sober blue 
had threaded his way through the tangle 
of nocturnal traffic, the brougham 
already stood in the line carriages 
waiting to discharge their occupants 
at the brightly illuminated entrance of 
the restaurant. Charles Edward was 
now enabled to see his companion more 
plainly. Thatshe was a lady he had 
not doubted from the beginning, but he 
had scarcely been prepared for the 
almost excessive refinement of her 
delicately-cut features, for the high-bred 
poise of her head, and for troubled 
look in her dark blue eyes. Although 
his observation was discreet, it could 
not pass unnoticed, and the lady ac- 
knowledged it with a kind of wan and 
plaintive smile. 

Charles Edward withdrew his gaze. 
‘‘Well, here we are,’’ he said. ‘The re- 
mark was commonplace and unworthy 
of an admirer of the great Florizel, yet 
it produced upon his companion a suffi 
ciently remarkable effect. She peered 
out at the entrance and the staircase, 
up which was passing the gay. freight 
of the preceding carriages. A kind of 
nervous tremor passed over her and she 
clasped her hands more tightly together 
as they lay in her lap. 

‘Oh, I don’t think I can face it. I 
don’t think I can,’’ she said, almost 
hysterically. 

‘* Perhaps you are rig! this place 
may be a little out of fashion. Shall 
we go to the Carlton ?”’ 

Thelady nodded, and Charles Edward, 
putting his head out of the window, 
offered to the splendidly gold braided 
functionary who stood ready to open 
the carriage door the most terrible in- 
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sult of that individual’s experience by 
asking him to direct the coachman to 
drive to a rival establishment. The 
brougham drove swiftly away and the 
lady gasped. 

‘“*Thank you, thank you. 
think.’’ 

If she thought, in the brief period of 
silence that followed, so did her com- 
panion. Charles Edward’s reply to her 
agitated statement that she could not 
make experiment of the Savoy’s supper 
he had tried to conceive in a spirit of 
high and subtle comedy. It was one 
of the rules of the game of fantastic ad- 
venture, as he understood it, never to 
be agitated, however amazing a turn 
events might take. And agitated he 
was not. But that he was not ravaged 
by curiosity could not have been said 
with truth. Charles Edward could 
easily understand how a lovely lady 
in distress might swiftly decide to avail 
herself of the chivalrous aid which an 
unknown young gentleman in the next 
box was heard to say he was ready to 
offer to any of her sex. But he was 
unable to see what distress other than 
hunger could be alleviated by supping 
with hundreds of others at either the 
Savoy or the Carlton. 

The brougham turned into Northum- 
berland Avenue, and the lady broke the 
silence. 

‘*T have perhaps taken an unfair ad- 
vantage of you.’’ 

‘‘Not as yet,’’ replied Charles Ed- 
ward lightly, ‘‘though I’m at your 
mercy.”’ 

‘“We are,’’ was the lady’s solemn 
statement, ‘‘ probably followed by de- 
tectives.’’ ' 

‘* Ah, are we ?’’ exclaimed her com- 
panion, feeling as he spoke that his 
tone betrayed too plainly the boyish de- 
light which he could not stifle. 

‘*T hope so, at least. I ought to tell 
you that this may cause you great 
trouble and annoyance. I have no 
right to ask it of you. I acted foolishly 
-—on the impulse of the moment. If 
you will stop the carriage now and get 
out I believe you will run no risks. 
And I thank you a thousand times for 
the spirit in which you have met me.”’ 

‘* You'll let me ask one question,’’ 


Let me 


his voice sounded serious—‘‘ You did 
say—did you not ?—that you were in 
great distress, and that | could help 
you ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes. But it’s a desperate way for 
me and it may be an unpleasant one for 
you,’ 

This sounded, in an almost literal 
sense, like adventure with a vengeance. 
At this moment the carriage drew up at 
the Carlton. 

‘‘T really must have supper, you 
know,’’ said he. 

The lady acknowledged the re-ap- 
pearance of- the note of whimsical 
comedy by a faint smile, but she was 
still serious. 

‘Thank you,” she said, ‘‘ You shall 
understand more before you commit 
yourself to anything beyond supper.”’ 
They had descended and she put her 
hand upon his arm. 

‘* Now we must appear to enjoy each 
other’s society.”’ 

‘““That is not asking too much of 
me,’’ said Charles Edward lightly. 


III 


It is probable that not often in that 
great white room, which flashes pink 
towards midnight with the shaded lights 
of its supper tables, has a young man 
spent a more pleasant hour than did 
Charles Edward with his fair ‘* incog- 
nita.’’ Her vivacity, though he sus- 
pected it to be unusual with her and 
the result of the excessive nervous 
strain which she was undergoing, was 
nevertheless charming. They talked 
gaily of impersonal matters and the 
lady, Charles Edward felt, was post- 
poning so long as she dared any expla- 
nation of her conduct. 

‘‘T ought to point out celebrities to 
you. It’s the usual thing at supper,’’ 
he said. ‘‘ But there are two objections. 
One is that there probably aren’t 
many here, and the other is that, as 
I’m a stranger I probably shouldn't 
know them if there were. But we're 
rather celebrities I gather. A good 
many people have been looking at you.”’ 

‘*T expected that,’’ she replied nerv- 
ously. ‘‘I haven’t dared to look. 
Don’t let us talk about it. I’d rather 
hear about the others,”’ 
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A small hand made the guielest gesture of beckoning 


Charles Edward gazed about the 
room. Suddenly, as sometimes hap- 
pens in a crowded place, a long vista 
opened for an instant and he caught a 
glimpse of a red-haired young woman 
at the opposite end of the restaurant. 

‘** And, yes, there’s Nancy Scott, the 
American actress, who has made such 
a hit at the Quadrant Theater.”’ 

His companion held her head a little 


higher and turned paler 


‘*T should imagine the 
here, or to the Savoy, { 
night.”’ 


‘* Creature !’’ said Ch 


‘« Why, I know Miss S« 
there was—’’ 
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It is not the thing to do at table, but 
Charles Edward leapt to his feet and 
gazed in the direction of Miss Scott. 

‘‘’Phe man with the small, blonde 
moustache? But I know him. I met 
him at tea at Miss Scott’s only the 
other day. Then you are Lady Hol- 
brooke.’”? He resumed his seat. 

‘‘T ama very unhappy woman.”’ 

‘* You had better tell me something 
about it, hadn't you ?’’ said Charles 

{dward gently. ‘‘I will try to under- 
stand.’’ 

‘*T have embarked on such a career 
of madness to-night that I may as well 
give you my confidence,’’ said the lady. 
And she told her story. 

Lady Holbrooke, a Puritan by na- 
ture and a lover of all the refinements 
and delicacies of good form, had mar- 
ried a man whom one would like to call 
a Bohemian if the word had not of late 
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various ‘‘ Bohemian” sets. At this 
period Charles Edward’s knowledge of 
the world was not of the completest, 
yet he felt that the society into which 
lord Holbrooke wished to lead his wife 
was only mildly unconventional and 
was always respectable. This was the 
more evident to him when it appeared 
that all the differences of opinion in the 
family had at last crystallized into the 
question of what their relations should 
be with Miss Nancy Scott. 

Lady Holbrooke did not know Miss 
Scott, and refused to. Her husband 
had made Nancy’s acquaintance at a 
time when his wife had declined to 
leave Brookstede. The child had died 
young, and its mother had clung de- 
sparingly to the lonely life she had 
chosen to lead. Charles Edward 
divined the attempts which her husband 
had made to distract the current of her 
and 





thoughts, curiously enough he 
divined also that Lord Holbrooke ad- 


years been cheapened beyond all hope 
¢h of salvation. The marriage had been a 


if love-match, and this fact had at first mired and deeply loved his wife. But 
Ae] kept in the background all their he also guessed how the continual 
ial} differences of taste and disposition. A strain of a quiet life at Brookstede 
tid six-months’ honeymoon had been spent was more than the companionship 
Ht abroad, and when they returned to Eng- loving earl could bear. If his wife 
i HH land they had gone straight tothecoun- would make no attempt to enjoy Lon- 
iti try. Lady Holbrooke’s love of rural don, in the end he must try to do so 
i” peace and calm, and her distaste for without her. This wounded Lady Hol- 


brooke and the result was that day by 
day and little by little the pair had ac- 
centuated those differences of tempera- 
ment which at last threatened to de- 
stroy altogether the very real and deep 
bond of affection which had originally tT 
made the match. 


London and its whirl of worldly gay- 
eties had been intensified by the coming 
of a child. Lord Holbrooke, on the 
contrary, had for London something of 
the feeling which the dou/evardier has 
for the asphalt of Paris, and when 
country life had produced upon his 
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health its due tonic and invigorating 
effects he longed to feel the pavement 
of Piccadilly once more beneath his 
feet, and to mix in the amazing and 
miscellaneous society which was his ac- 
quaintance. At first Lady Holbrooke 
had occasionally accompanied her hus- 
ban1totown, butshe had found it beyond 
her powers to make even a pretense of 
enjoying herself. Charles Edward could 
see how with all her charm and intelli- 
gence she was a slave, though half un- 
conscious of her servitude, to all the 
rigid, narrow, old-fashioned social pre- 
julices in which she had been reared. 
She could never go with her husband 
more than a third of the way into his 


As to the definite question of Miss 
Nancy Scott, Lady Holbrooke was 
more precise. Even to the quiet of 
Brookstede had female friends of hers 
managed to carry the tale of Miss Scott’s 
brilliant career and of the constant pres- 
ence of Lord Holbrooke in her train. 

‘*T cannot allow you to make your- 
self absolutely notorious in London with 
an actress,’’ would be the lady’s sug- 
gestion put concisely. 

‘‘ Tf you mean that I'm in love with 
her, it’s not so.”’ 

‘‘Humph! I know what actresses 
are.” 

‘* Do you ?”’ sarcastically from Lord 
Holbrooke ‘‘you have the ideas of 
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your father, who read an occasional 
French novel on the sly and never left 
the Athenaeum Club when he was in 
London. ‘The world is different now. 
Miss Scott is in every sense a lady and 
her reputation beyond reproach.’’ 

‘* T should not be taken in by her.’’ 
‘“You would like her enormously 
Above all things I wish that you and 
she might be friends. She is the one 
person who could thoroughly reconcile 
you to what you call my ‘low Bohe- 

mian life in London.’ ’’ 

As might have been expected, Lady 
Holbrooke’s reply to this was a re- 
iteration, with embellishments, of the 
claim to know what actresses are, and 
the added statement that the proffered 
introduction to Miss Scott was nothing 
short of an insult. The discussions at 
Brookstede rose to a pitch when Lady 
Holbrooke began to talk rather wildly 
about divorce 

‘It is out of the question,’’ protested 
her husband. You can’t charge me 
with cruelty, and you can’t charge me 
with any other offense.’’ 

The ‘‘impasse’’ thus presented to her 
view gave the final twist to Lady Hol- 
brooke’s quivering nerves. This was 
the morning of the very day when this 
narrative began. She could not divorce 
her husband. He laughingly assured 
her that he would not divorce her and 
that he could not if he would. His 
laughter jangled in her ears, and, white- 
hot with rage, to her own astonishment 
almost as much as to his, she found her- 
self telling her husband that he should 
have evidence which would force him 
to divorce her within twenty-four hours. 

‘* Laws are foolishly arranged,’’ she 
said to Charles Edward as the coffee 
came, ‘‘ but one finds a way through 
them sometimes. I went to the play 
to-night without a ghost of an idea 
Now I want you to drive me to your 
rooms. Possibly you could let me have 
a little more of your time. And then 
perhaps we could talk for a half hour. 
That’s all. I think you understand 
and you are a gentleman.’’ 

‘* Ves, I think so,”’ said her com 
panion gently, ‘‘and I understand 
But—”’ and he hesitated, ‘‘ how are 
you to make sure that Jord Hol 


brooke is to know where you've gone ?’ 
‘*T thought it all out,’’ she answered, 
‘and I sent word to a detective agency 
this morning that I was to be watched 
to-night.’’ 
‘You sent word ?”’ 

‘* Well, of course, I signed my hus- 
band’s name.’’ 

The situation was not lacking in 
piquancy, Charles Edward felt. But 
he also felt that it was not the part 
ofa hero of fantastic adventure to act 
in any comedy without himself re- 
arranging it somewhat and playing 
therein the role of a minor Providence. 
Lady Holbrooke’s confidences had put 
him in possession of half the materials 
for his plot. The singular chance that 
he knew Miss Nancy Scott gave him 
the other half, for he felt that it helped 
him to understand better than most 
people could the rights and wrongs of 
the Holbrooke quarrel. 

The society of exquisitely beautiful 
actresses, so far as he had been able to 
secure it, had never been in any way 
distasteful to Charles Edward. Butthe 
privilege of knowing Miss Scott, of 
having known her for several years, of 
knowing her well enough to call her 
Nancy, was to him an exceptional pleas- 
ure, a joy quite apart. Her character- 
istically American capacity for friend- 
ship for men which refuses to end in an 
arrangement for marriage has been per- 
haps a source of less universal satisfac- 
tion. Charles Edward felt himself a 
competent judge of what her feelings for 
Lord Holbrooke were. He had seen 
them together once, and he had recog- 
nized in Nancy the signs of friendliness 
of the most unmixed type. At least-Lady 
Holbrooke’s story, it may be taken, 
had not in anv way affected his liking 
for Miss Scott, because, while his com- 
panion secured her coat from the cloak- 
room, he sent a hurriedly penciled note 
tothe American actress, whose party still 
lingered at their table, so far to one end 
of the room that they had apparently 
not observed the hero of this tale nor 
his guest 


IV 


Lady Holbrooke’s story had to a cer- 
tain extent quenched the gaiety with 
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which the supper began. Perhaps now 
that adventure was becoming more ad- 
venturous the lady’s courage faltered. 
Or perhaps it was that silence on the 
part of the gentleman was only the 
calm which, as is well known to his 
friends, is apt to precede a peculiarly 
pyrotechnic outburst of ‘‘ Charles-Ed- 
wardism.’’ 

The hansom stopped two-thirds of 
the way up the slope with which Picca- 
dilly leads you to Hyde Park Corner. 
The situation is one which would rec- 
oncile most people to a permanent ex- 
istence in London, and as Charles Ed- 
ward, on entering, flung open the win- 
dows and Lady Holbrooke saw the 
waving trees and the long stretch of 
greensward falling away towards the 
Mall, agitated though she was, she 
could not repress an exclamation of de- 
light. 

‘*This is where I have the honor to 
invite you,’’ said Charles Edward. 
‘‘And now I mean to have the half 
hour’s talk—that is if there is time,’’ 
he added half to himself and looking 
at his watch. 

‘*Remember,’’ he continued, ‘‘ that 
I have promised to behave. You can 
bind me hand and foot, if you like, but 
I won’t be gagged. What I have to 
say you must listen to.’’ 

‘* T owe you that,’’ said the lady. 

‘*T don’t know whether or not you 
believe in—well, I won’t frighten you- 
in strong liking at first sight. The 
purest chance or fate, perhaps, brought 
us together. But it brought us together 
that I might—yes, I will say it—that I 
might love you.’’ 

Lady Holbrooke grew rigid in her 
chair and her eyes blazed otit of a face 
paler than before. 

‘*Oh, bind me if you like,’’ said 
Charles Edward with asmile and a dep- 
recating movement of his hands, ‘‘ only 
listen to me. If you have the courage 
for this adventure to-night, have you 
not enough courage for more than this ? 
Do you know what the Italian lakes are 
like in June? Let's go there to-mor- 
row.”’ 

‘“You have not understood. I am 
sorry. Will you kindly let me go?’’ 
Lady Holbrooke rose to her feet. 


‘No,’’ said Charles Edward without 
moving from where he stood. ‘‘ Not 
yet. The suggestion frightens you. 
You are afraid of the world’s judgment. 
You hesitate to become an outcast from 
society.’ 

It was not the usual way in which a 
lover describes to the object of his affec- 
tions the results of yielding to a grand 
passion, yet the young man continued. 

‘*In the eyes of the world what I 
propose is no worse than this.” 

‘““Oh, yes, yes,’’ said Lady Hol- 
brooke, yet not wholly in a tone of con- 
viction. 

‘*Certainly. Come here, where you 
can look out of the window. You see 
that man leaning against the park rail- 
ings. There’s your detective. What 
story will he tell? Of course, I shall 
swear that I have known you for a long 
time, but they can disprove that. You 
will be shown to have met a perfectly 
strange young man at the theater and 
gone to his rooms. What I propose, a 
deep love, a great passion, would al- 
most justify you in the eyes of the 
world. You hesitate to take it, yet you 
involve yourself in what can only seem 
intrigue of the most squalid and vulgar 
sort.”’ 

‘“ This is infamous; it is unworthy. 
How can you put it to me this way 
now—now—”’ 

‘‘ Now that it is too late, do you 
mean ?’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said the lady, sinking into a 
chair. 

‘“You must understand why. Be- 
cause I think you could come to love 
me.”’ 

Lady Holbrooke shrugged her shoul 
ders. 

‘‘“Why not?’’ continued Charles 
Edward. ‘‘ Youdon’t love your hus- 
band.’’ 

The poor lady rested her head wearily 
on the high stuffed side of her chair. A 
tear or two started slowly down het 
cheek, and in a confused way she 
searched for a handkerchief. For a 
moment the young man hesitated, as 
though it was cruel to go on, and then, 
as if he must go through with it, con 
tinued:— 

‘“You don't love him. You can’t 
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ever have cared much for him, when 
you seized on such a pretext as Nancy 
Scott for a separation. I know her. I 
give you my word of honor she is a lady 
every inch of her, and as straight as a 
string. There couldn’t ever have been 
anything between her and your hus- 
band. But thank Heaven you thought 
so, for otherwise, I should have no 
hope.’”’ 

Lady Holbrooke was quietly weeping 
now. Charles Edward took a step for- 
ward and broke his worl of honor. He 
touched her arm. 

‘* Could you not care for me a little ?’’ 
he asked. 

She sprang to her feet and shook him 
off. 

‘* Certainly not,’’ she said fiercely, 
‘*there’s only one man in the world I 
love.’’ 

‘* And that’s your husband,” said 
Charles Edward. ‘‘ You had better go 
back to him.’’ 

‘* How can I now?” she cried, her 
fierceness again all gone. ‘‘Howcan I ?”’ 

Charles Edward said nothing. Lady 
Holbrooke was weeping again with her 
head plunged into the cushions of a 
sofa. Fora minute or two there was 
no sound except the occasional clatter 
of a cab horse going by in Piccadilly. 
Then one came along which stopped, 
apparently just in front of the house, 
and in a moment the door bell sounded, 
pulled by a vigorous hand. Lady Hol- 
brooke started up. 

‘* What is that ?’”’ she asked. 

‘*’That,’’ said Charles Edward, ‘is 
Miss Nancy Scott and Lord Holbrooke. 
I sent her a note asking her to bring 
him on here. I thought that perhaps 
after our half hour’s talk you would 
like to see him. You can easily ex- 
plain how you and I thought it would 
be fun to give him this surprise. And, 
of course, you’ve known me for a long 
time.” 

‘* Then you—you,’’ began the lady 
smiling through the tears she was has- 
tening to wipe away. 

‘*T what ?’’ asked Charles Edward, 
with almost a chuckle. 

‘* You didn’t mean—”’ 

‘* No. 


I don’t mean any of it. Ex- 


cept that of course I do think you're 
a dear.’’ 

‘*That’s what you are,’’ exclaimed 
Lady Holbrooke, and darting forward 
with a sudden impulsive movement she 
kissed Charles Edward on the cheek, to 
that youth’s utter amazement and in- 
deed before he realized very clearly 
what was happening. 

‘«’There !’’ she said, ‘‘ now I a7 com- 
promised. But you needn’t say any- 
thing about it.’’ 

The voices of Lord Holbrooke and 
Miss Scott were now heard as they 
started to mount the second flight. 

‘* Remember,’’ said Charles Edward, 
‘* that I extremely want to talk to Miss 
Scott upon the balcony and that I 
should like to be chaperoned from this 
room.’’ 

‘* We won't disturb you,’’ promised 
the lady, radiant now, ‘‘and you 
mustn't disturb us. I shall have so 
much to say to Geoffrey.’’ 

What Lady Holbrooke thought of 
her young American friend might have 
been gathered most easily ten days after 
the events above described when he 
and Miss Scott, with some others, made 
up a week-end party at Brookstede. 
The hostess thought she had reason to 
suppose that Charles Edward had pro- 
posed, and in vain, to the adorable 
Nancy. She undertook to plead his 
cause with the young woman 

‘“Yes,’’ answered Miss Scott, ‘all 
you say of himand more, is true. I like 
him awfully. But I’m not a marrying 
woman. Not even a falling-in-love 
woman, I’m afraid.’’ 

‘“Oh!"’ said her hostess in tones of 
one who could imagine no real happi- 
ness unless one were a woman of both 
these kinds. 

‘* Besides,’’ continued Miss Scott, in 
a vein of banter which Lady Holbrooke 
was beginning to find comprehensible, 

‘if I were susceptible, I should be in 
love with Lord Holbrooke 

‘« Oh, there is no one like Geoffrey,’’ 
said that gentleman’s wife, beaming, 
‘but Mr. Austin is wonderful.”’ 

‘*He’s more than that,’’ said Nancy, 
with the air of summing up the matter, 
‘* he is Charles Edward.’ 
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** Rabbit in de lawg, 

Ain't got a leetle dawg. 

How Ime gwine ter git him ? 
G-a-w-d— kn—ows !”’ 


64 HEODORE, come at once! 
Mose, you should be ashamed 
to sing the child such songs on 

the Sabbath! Never let him hear it 

again.’’ 

The boy’s reluctant feet followed his 
mother into the house. It was far 
pleasanter out of doors that clear De- 
cember day. From the slave quarters 
came the melodious rise and fall of a 
plantation hymn, a flock of bluebirds 
were chattering in the orchard trees, 
and Mose had just begun such a funny 
song! It was hard to go indoors, but 
Theodore knew that protestations never 
availed. His brothers were waiting, 
and his mother took her seat at the 
piano and struck the first chords of a 
hymn. The young voices joined in :— 

** Stop, poor sinner, stop and think 
Before you further go ; 
Will you sport upon the brink 
Of everlasting woe ? 
On the verge of ruin, stop, 
Now the friendly warning take, 
Stay your footsteps ere you drop 
Into the burning lake. 
‘*Say, have you an arm like God’s 
That vou His will oppose ? 
Fear you not that iron rod 
With which He breaks His foes? 
Can you stand in that dread day 
Which His justice shall proclaim, 
When the earth shall melt away 
Like wax before the flame ?”’ 


Theodore stood nearest the open win- 
dow, Mose was still singing that contra- 
band song, though in a lower key; he 
strained his ear to catch: 

‘* Squr'l up de tree, 
Ain’t got my gun wid me. 
How Ime gwine ter git him ?”’ 
G-a-w-d— kn—ows!”’ 


‘* To this day I don’t know whether 
he got that squirrel,’’ thought grand- 
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father smiling to himself. As he sat by 
the glowing fire how vividly that far- 
away scene came before him—the five 
boys in their prim Sunday clothes, their 
father taking a nap in the leather arm- 
chair, the little mother with a dainty 
lace cap on her satiny hair. 

Now the air changes, and the group 
at the piano begin another hymn :— 


‘* Lo! on a narrow neck of land 
’Twixt two unbounded seas I stand, 
Yet how insensible |! 
A point of time, a moment’s space, 
Removes me to yon heavenly place, 
Or shuts me up in Hell!” 


Firmly the little Theodore stands on 
his brass-toed shoes. He almost fears 
to look around while that verse is being 
sung, lest he should see the prongs of the 
pitchfork. He isso afraid of the devil! 
He isn’t afraid of scorpions, or Pete's 
bull-dog, or the dark, or even old 
‘‘Cunjur Lou,’’ but the devil is a dif- 
ferent matter altogether! Did he not 
once burn his hand when he disobeyed 
by roasting a sweet potato? Burning 
was the evident punishment for sin ; to 
‘‘drop into a burning lake,’’ probably 
without one’s clothes on—the very 
thought made his hair rise. 

The lesson reaches the command 
ments, and Theodore holds his breath 
until the second and fourth are passed. 
John and Alex got those, and it falls to 
his happy lot to rattle out the fifth. 

‘“ What does it mean?’’ asks his 
mother. 

‘* Not to listen to Mose sing on Sun- 
day, or fight Alex, or be cross to Mam 
my, and to clean your teeth and wash 
behind your ears every morning, and 
not say ‘ Dog on.’ ”’ 

‘* Not say ‘ dog on’ is the third com 
mandment,’’ objected John. 

‘Then it’s in both, ’cause mother 
told us not to, so it’s in the mind-your 
mother commandment. Most every 
thing is in that.’’ 
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And comforted, he fell asleep. 














‘So it is,’ approved father from his 
chair. ‘*‘ You observe that, boys, and 
everything will come out all right.”’ 

When the ninth is reached, Alex 
says: ‘* [know who told an orful story, 
mother. ‘Tom Rollins said there warn’t 
no Santa Claus, and that it was your 
father and vour mother who filled your 
stockings. Warn’t that asin?” 

The little mother is silent, painfully 
silent. Father quickly : ‘* Oh, 
don’t mind ‘Tom Rollins, boy.’’ 

But the five pairs of honest eyes are 


says 


fixed on mother, wondering why she, 


doesn't come to Santa Claus’ rescue. 

‘* Warn't it breaking the ninth com- 
mandment to say there ain't’no Santa, 
when he’s so good ? Won't Tom go to 
hell, mother?’’ ‘There is distinct hope- 
fulness in Alex’s voice. 

Looking back, grandfather can see 
the struggle between love and truth 
in his mother’s Puritan conscience, but 
he remembers too the chill that fell on 
the small Theodore’s heart when his 
mother said slowly :— 

‘* No, son, there is no Santa Claus, 
at least there is no one who comes down 
the chimney. It is your parents who 
love to make the day happy for you.’’ 





‘There was a chorus of astonishment 
and dismay, while Father’s voice broke 
in: ‘‘ Oh, Mary, was it necessary to tell 
the little chaps ?”’ 

Theodore was silent from sheer in- 
ability to put his sorrow into words. 
The reindeer, the chimney-journeys, 
the jolly old man,—how could it all be 
untrue? ‘The unseen is often more real 
to a child than the visible and tangible. 
Santa Claus was to Theodore as real as 
—as hell! Then a bright star of hope 
arose amid the ruins of his shattered 
fancies. 

‘* Mother, is it all a story about hell 
too ?’’ 

He was speedily set right. When he 
went to bed, he sobbed under cover of 
the darkness. He wished he had never 
been born in this dreadful world, where 
Santa Claus was a lie, and hell was all 
true! In the dark, he felt the touch of 
his mother’s hands on his hair, and 
comforted, he fell asleep. 

It was through his mother’s hands 
that he learned her heart. Her deep 
devotion for her children found no 
outlet in any demonstration, caresses 
her nature was essentially 
sut the infinite tenderness 


or words; 
reserved. 








flow gently she bound up little cut fingers. 








2 
of her hands! How gently she bound = glad of the hardships, the privations, 
up little cut fingers and stubbed _ the struggle of his manhood, and above 
toes! When heads felt hot, what a_ all thankful for the lessons his mother 
world of love seemed to lie behind had taught, that made the truth easier 
her light touch! So many years ot thana lie, and self-denial, not self-in- 
close companionship and comprehen-  dulgence, the rule of life. 
sion lay between the little boy Theo- ‘* Grandfather !”’ 
dore and the grandfather who dreamed Ife came back to the present with a 
by the fire, that it was with an effort start, as the treble came from the ad- 
he remembered that he used to be half- joining room. 
afraid of the quiet mother, and shut ‘* Please, grandfather, won't you sing 
some of his childish griefs from her. me to sleep ? I’m thinkin’ ‘bout Christ 

i His mother had trained her sons ina = mas and I can’t get tosleep. How many 
simple and austere school, but it had hours did you say ‘fore Christmas ?”’ 
fitted them for the strenuous days ‘*Six, just six. Go to sleep, Theo, 
through which they had to pass. He and grandpa will sit by you , 
thought of the two brothers who were ‘* Please sing !’’ 
killed at Cold Harbor, and the young- 
est lad who had died from wounds re- “‘T think when I read that sweet f old.”’ 
ceived at Bentonsville; of the heavy 
burdens that had fallen on his one sur- began grandfather i 
viving brother and himself afterthe war. ‘“‘T know that myself,’’ objected the 

‘‘Ouit ve like men,’’ said the mother, little boy. “ Please sing somethin’ I 

who set them an ¢ xample of courage ain't never heard.” _ 
that never faltered. They had done A queer temptation s« grand- 


their part in those terrible days of re- father :— 


construction; he knew, and thanked : 
** Rabbit in de lawg 


God for it, that he had not failed in niet wnt a leeth 
those times that tried men’s souls. He How [’me gwine h 
was glad to have had a part in it all, Er—er—I don't} ! 
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‘‘Didn’t he never get the rabbit ?’’ 
asked Theo. 

‘*T don’t answered grand- 
father, ‘‘ I’ve been wondering for sixty 
years !’’ 

‘* How many hours ‘fore Christmas, 
grandfather ?”’ 

og 

‘‘Then Santa’s comin’! 
boy don’t b’leeve in Santa.’’ 

‘*Tom Rollins!’’ ejaculated grand- 
father involuntarily. 

‘« Taint no boy in school named Tom 
Rollins. It’s Fred Hawkins don’t 
b’leeve in Santa. I do, don’t you ?”’ 

Grandfather cleared his throat. He 
had inherited his mother's conscience. 

‘*Ves, I do,’’ he said seriously. 


know,’ 


I know a 





AEN Minerva spoke, Mrs. Law- 
rence’s eyebrows began to ex- 
press a vagué anxiety; but she 

only said ‘‘ Hmmm,’’ in an abstracted 
way and went on reading. It was a fa- 
vorite delusion with Mrs. Lawrence that 
disturbing suggestions might be warded 
off inthis manner. Minerva returned 
to the attack. 

** Mother.’’ 

‘*Oh—yes, dear; what did you say ?’’ 

‘* Aren’t you going to give a tea or 
something while I am here ?”’ 

‘*Why, no; I hadn’t thought of it. 
Mrs. Lawrence laid down her magazine 
and faced the inevitable. ‘‘ Wehaven’t 
done anything of the kind for years,”’ 
she went on helplessly —‘‘ not since you 
were married. Such things interfere so 
with your father’s comfort, and—oh, I 
don’t know 

‘*Well,’’ interposed Minerva decided- 
ly, ‘‘if you haven't given anything for 
so long it’s all the more reason you 
did. Just think of all the people who 
have invited you. And as for father, 


AS CONDUCTED BY MINERVA 
By EDWARD MUMFORD 


Sketches by MAY WILSON-WATKINS 


‘‘Santa Claus isthe spirit of Christmas.’’ 

‘* He’s a fat spirit,’’ added the little 
boy confidently, ‘‘and he shakes likea 
bowlful of jelly and he never chews 
terbaccer and drinks wine neither. All 
spirits are like that, ain’t they, grand- 
father ?’’ 

Poor grandfather found the way of 
the quibbler—in words—almost as hard 
as the actual trangressor’s. 

‘Go to sleep now, little boy. It’s 
enough that you and | love Santa 
Claus dearly.’’ 

The child turned on his pillow with 
a sleepy, satisfied nod. The old man 
smiled too, for in the darkness he seemed 
to feel the tender touch of his mother’s 
hand. 





he ought not to be allowed to get into 
such old fogy notions—ought he, 
George _ 

A young man on the other side of the 
table drew himself deliberately out of 
his easy-chair. ‘‘ Oh, come, Mother,’’ 
he drawled, ‘‘ Minerva has made up her 
mind what will make you and father 
happy; she has it all planned out, down 
to the pattern of the awning at the front 
Why interfere now at the last 
minute, like this? Don’t vou Know 
that Minerva always was the chosen in- 
strument of Providence ?”’ 

Mrs. Lawrence checked 
ogetically. ‘‘ Why,’’ she be 
sister thinks it a good idea 

‘““Oh,”’ said the younget 
quickly, with a crushing 

‘don’t call it my idea. I merely spoke 
of it. I’m sure I’m the last one to try 
to force people to take a pleasure. I 
am sorry I made the suggestion.’’ She 
picked up her skirts and swept toward 
the door: but her broth caught her 
and spoiled an effective exit. ‘‘ Look 


door. 


1 laugh apol- 


yan, ‘Gf your 
George—”’ 
woman 
humility, 

















She visited the caterer. 
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here, Minerva,’’ he protested, ‘‘ you get 
mad too quick. Doesn’t she, mother ?’’ 

‘* Don’t mind what George says, 
Minerva,’’ said Mrs. Lawrence. ‘‘And 
if you wish so much to give the tea I'll 
think about it. I'll ask your father.’’ 

Minerva was mollified, and her spirits 
began to rise atonce. Nothing exhila- 
rated her like the prospect of ‘‘ giving 
something.’’ It was her more or less 
conscious conviction that few people 
understood so well as she the art of 
having a goodtime. There were those, 
of course, who imagined that they knew 
what was good for them; but it was 
Minerva's mission to take them in hand 
and personally conduct them into new 
delights. It was a perpetual surprise 
to her that some of them—George, for 
example—failed to beenthusiastic about 
being personally conducted. 

Her marriage to a physician had vast- 
ly enlarged Minerva’s opportunities for 
usefulness. Her husband rather liked 
to be managed. He soon handed over 
his bank account, and letters, and bills 
to his wife, received an allowance for 
cigars, and delightedly rubbed his hands 
at the thought of the worries she saved 
him. Minerva could now entertain as 
frequently as she wished. Lawn parties, 
charity theatricals and teas were her 
specialties—those and little dinners, say 
for six or eight. ‘‘ With Minerva,” 
George was wont to observe, ‘‘ hospi- 
tality is scarcely a virtue ; it isn’t even 
a vice—it’s an 
obsession.’’ 

Minervaknew 
her family. If 
you only shook 
them once they 
wotild say they 
were awake, but 
they would gen- 
tly slumber 
again. The tea 
had been pro- 
posed and Min- 
erva considered 
it settled, but if 
she waited for 
her mother it 
would simply 
never be given. 
Before she slept 





she had arranged who 
should receive, and 
who should pour, and 
what she and her 
mother should wear. 
Early the following 
day she visited the 
-aterer and the florist, 
and she wrote stead- 
ily all the afternoon. 
At the dinner table 
Minerva appeared 
tired, but of a satis- 
fied mind. 

‘*Well,’’ she an- 
nounced, ‘‘I have it 
all fixed, mother. It 
will be a great suc- 
cess, I know it will.’’ 

Mrs. Lawrence 
glanced apprehensive- 
ly at herdaughter. ‘‘Oh,’’ she began, 
‘*T really haven’t had an opportunity 
to speak to your father, Minerva. Per- 
haps you’d better ask him yourself.’’ 

‘““Why, it’s only a tea, father. 
Mother thinks, and I quite agree with 
her, that she ought to give something, 
and a tea reaches so many—’’ 

‘“Tea!’? exploded Mr. Lawrence. 
‘* Well, I guess not. After our last 
your mother went to bed ill, and the 
servants were overworked, and we 
hadn’t a decent meal fora week. No 
more teas !’’ 

‘* But, father,’’ smiled Minerva, 
‘‘wouldn’t it be nice to let mother re- 
turn a little of the hospitality that has 
been shown her? Why, at least, don’t 
you think she should—”’ 

‘*No, I don’t, Minerva,’’ snapped her 
father ; ‘‘ I don’t think anything about 
it, except that it is a nuisance, and I 
won't have it.” 

Minerva’s gesture expressed a sweet 
and infinite forbearance. ‘* Now, 
father,’’ she said, ‘‘ you'll enjoy this 
tea yourself as much as anybody. All 
your old friends have been invited. I 
met Judge Burton to-day and he said 
he’d come.’’ 

‘Invited !”’ inquired Mrs. Lawrence. 
‘Surely, Minerva, the invitations are 
not already written ?’’ 

‘* Well, yes,’’ said her daughter ; ‘‘I 
thought it was best not to bother you 
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“Tea? Well, I 


guess not.’ 
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with them. I'll go over the list with 
you to-morrow, mother, of course.’’ 

Mrs. Lawrence caught her husband's 
eye, and he did not say what he had in- 
tended to. He only snorted and jabbed 
at his cutlet. George grinned. ‘‘ Min- 
erva,’’ he said, “it is growing on 
them. In time they will rise up and 
call you blessed. But they don’t appre- 
ciate it just at first, that’s all.’’ 

‘* There, said Mrs. Law- 
rence. ‘‘ What date did we fix upon, 
Minerva ?”’ 

‘*We did not discuss it, I believe,’’ 
said Minerva, ‘‘ but I thought 


George,” 


do come out right for me 


ur 
w 


the end.’’ 
they do, “iy 
thought- 


‘*So they do, Minerva, so 
remarked George as he gaz 


fully at the ceiling. ‘‘I would pity 
them if they didn’t,’’ he added. 

It is sufficient evidence of Minerva’s 
greatness that within a very few days 


scuss the 
before her 


she had made it possible to 
approaching function even 


father. Privately he fumed to his wife 
and declared that he would not be rid- 
den over by that girl. But after he had 


two nights, 
bbage for 
himself 


been skilfully flattered fo1 
and had been successful at 


two more, he 


that Wednesday, the sixth, > even agreeing to new por- 
would be a good day.’’ A a $ tiéres in the hall as a pos- 
‘*’The sixth ?’’ said her fa- me A itively necessary preliminary 
i, lin a /* ee (1 oe ioe 
ther quickly. Why, your / 4 ~//¥ / \\ to the event. M va had no 
mother and I will be away SS // [ rN friction with her mother. To 
that day.’’ I py \ oppose Minerva was always 
‘“QOh, no,’’ added Mrs. j more trouble in it was 
Lawrence. ‘‘ Your father has worth. And, besides, Min- 
to go over to New York on erva invariably did things 
business that week, and we very well. On one point only 
chose the sixth because ‘ Fi- did Mrs. Lawt insist : 
delio’ will be sung that night. she would invite Miss Lavi- 
I haven’t heard it for years. nia Perkins and her sister. 


But I suppose we could have 
the tea on the seventh.’’ 

Minerva turned to her mo- 
ther. ‘‘Oh, I’mso-sorry. I 
didn’t suppose it made any 
difference. And the sixth 
seemed such a good day for 
it, and so—’’ 


‘* Well, we will say theseventh. I'll 
help you re-write the cards. Why, 


what is the matter, Minerva ?’’ 

‘* Why, really, Mother, it’s too bad ; 
but I’m afraid it’s too late. I thought 
I’d better—well, save all the time I 
could, you know, and give you as little 
trouble as possible, too—”’ 

‘*Minerva!’’ ejaculated Mrs. Law- 
rence. ‘‘ Havethose cards been sent/’’ 


‘Well, yes,’ admitted the Instru- 
ment of Providence, ‘‘I mailed the 
most of them just before dinner. Now 


I’m awfully sorry ; but don’t splutter, 
father. Yes, I know, mother; it’s 
too bad. But they will give it again 
some time, and I'll take you over to 
New York for it myself. Now don’t 
look so grieved. It will come out all 
right. I knowit will. Things always 





Privately he fumed 
to his wife. 


‘‘ What! with those ridicu- 
lous false fronts and purple 
bows ?” proteste | the daugh- 


ter. 

‘*My dear,’’ said her mo- 
ther, ‘‘they are our near, 
neighbors, and I will not 


offend them.’’ 


‘‘Oh, very well, sigh Minerva, 


‘let us hope they won't come.”’ 
He was 


George was more difficult 
ironical on the 
great question of 
claret punch or 
no claret punch; 
professed to 
have no opinion 
as to whether 
red roses or 
white should go 
on the mantel; 
and refused fi- 
nally and flatly 
to come to the 
tea. But the 
night before , : a 
the great day sy found hims 
Minerva caught fo portieres. 
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him just after dinner. 

‘*George,’’ she said 
sweetly, ‘‘ I want you to 
unpack for me some of 
that china that has 
been put away since we 
moved.’’ 

‘‘Umph,’’ said George, 
‘“ where is it ?”’ 

‘“ Why it is in one of 
_ those old barrels in the 

far end—”’ 
i ‘*What, down cellar ?’’ 
“T think it is ‘‘Why, yes, George, 
raspberry don’t be absurd. Where 
vinegar.”’ did you suppose it was? 
It’s in the first barrel, Ithink. And I 
want the blue cups; they are right on 
top.’’ Her brother disappeared. There 
was a sound of stumbling, and George 
called, ‘‘ Did you say the first or the 
second barrel? I suppose,’’ sarcastic- 
ally, ‘‘you were not aware there are 
two bedsteads and the old hall carpet 
piled on top of the barrels ?”’ 

‘Qh, I’m sorry,’’ called back Miner- 
va. I think it’s the first or thesecond, 
perhaps. I’ll come down and hold the 
light.” 

‘* No,’’ said George, firmly. After 
twenty minutes he emerged. He was 
covered from head to foot with excel- 
sior; something dark and sticky dripped 
from his sleeve. ‘‘I think,’ said 
George in reply to Minerva’s exclama- 
tion, ‘‘I think it is raspberry vine- 
gar. I hit a shelf with my head and so 
many things dropped on me that I 
really can’t be sure. I also smashed the 





largest soup tureen and a plate more or 
less.”’ 

** Oh, George,’’ said Minerva, ‘‘ I de- 
clare you are so good-natured it’s a 
shame to impose on you.’’ 

‘* Minerva,’’ said her brother, pick- 
ing the straws from his hair, ‘‘ what you 
mistake for good nature is simply an 
abiding sense of humor. ‘That’s all. 
But what chiefly sus- 


tains me is the thought PS 

of how you have left a 
your own home, sacri- (i oe) \ 
ficing yourself and com- &.@ >’: 
ing down here just to (A. f 
cast a ray of sunshine “Re 
into our joyless lives. // 

I hope, my dear girl,” / 


said George, as he wiped 
at the raspberry vinegar 
with a dish-cloth, ‘I \ 


hope wearenot ungrate- ‘ 

ful.” iia 
‘*George,’’ inquired Maw. a0 

his sister, ‘‘did you get ‘‘ Zhe flowers 


the cups ra spoilt entirely.” 

‘Yes, I got the cups. They were 
not in the first barrel, but in a box. I 
found it out after I had unpacked all 
the barrels.’’ 

When Minerva retired she noticed 
that snow was falling. In the morn- 
ing huge drifts lay everywhere, and it 
was still snowing. ‘‘ Too bad,’’ re- 
marked Mr. Lawrence. ‘‘ You won't 
have many people at the tea.”’ 

‘‘T don’t care,’’ replied Minerva, 
‘‘we invited too many, anyway. But 
I hope the caterer will come.’’ 





M- Ww... od. v 
‘* Just what you wanted—forty quarts.” 
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At two o’clock Mrs. Lawrence came 
to her daughter, ‘‘ Minerva,”’ she said, 
‘‘ Hattie has just telephoned that she 
can't get here.’’ Hattie was Minerva’s 
sister, who lived in the suburbs, and 
who was to have helped receive. Miner- 
va was provoked. ‘‘ Of course,’’ she 
remarked, ‘‘one of the children has 
scratched its finger, I suppose. Isn’t 
that just like Hattie ?”’ 

‘* Minerva!” remonstrat- 


ed her mother. eK 
‘“Well, I don’t care; <>) 
it just makes me mad,” By 
returned Minerva, petu- \'g 
lantly. ‘‘ What is it El- or 
len ?’’ ‘ \ 
‘* Please, Miss Miner- } 
va,’’ said the maid, ‘‘ the 
florist’s man’s wagon’s «| 


upset in a big drift around 
the corner, and the flowers 
spoilt on him entirely.’’ 

Minerva spread her 
hands despairingly. Then 
she stamped her foot. ‘‘Go 
tell him, Ellen, to gather 
up his flowers and bring them as they 
are. I won’t /ave them spoiled. That’s 
all there is to it. But you'd better send 
out and buy some buns, Mother; the 
caterers will back out next.’’ 

However, the caterers came, with 
huge cans of café frappé. Mrs. Law- 
rence looked at them doubtfully. ‘‘Isn’t 
there a good deal of it ?”’ she ventured. 
‘* Just what you wanted; forty quarts, 
Miss,’’ returned one of the men, look- 
ing at Minerva. 

‘‘T ordered twenty,’? murmured 
Minerva. ‘‘ But it’s better than having 
too little, Mother, don’t you think 
so?”’ 

‘“ Well,’ sighed Mrs. Lawrence, 
‘«T’m sure there will be enough.”’ 

There was quite enough. At half past 





» 


At half-past four the Misses 


’rkins. 


w 
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four the maid ushered in the Misses 
Perkins. ‘‘We thought at first we 
wouldn’t come,’’ said Miss Lavinia, 
‘‘but then we thought some might 


not come, and you might feel disap- 
pointed.’’ Minerva blessed the dear lady 
in her heart. Miss Lavinia was the only 
bright spot in the afternoon. The door 
bell rang just once more; it was when 
a servant came to help the 
Misses Perkins across the 
street to their home. 
George came in at six 
o'clock. ‘‘It’s a regular 
blizzard,’’ he announced. 
I left the governor at the 
club. He’s simply deso- 
lated at not getting here 
this afternoon; you know 
how he would be. My, 
but I’m chilled through. 


SNE I’ hope you have some- 
Fy thing real satisfying for 
dinner.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Mrs. Law- 
rence, ‘‘we have forty 
quarts of excellent café 
George, and two caterers. 

have to keep them over 








es 


frappeé, 
We will 
night.’’ 

‘‘Tam truly relieved to know they 
got here. I hope the party was a suc- 
cess,’’ observed George, in a tone of 
polite interest. ‘‘ Hundreds made 
happy, I trust.” 

‘Oh, be as sarcastic as you wish, 
George,’’ returned Minerva ‘* Per- 
haps you think I have worked myself 
nearly to death over this solely for my 
own pleasure. Of course, mother 
couldn’t expect many people a day like 
this. But she has paid off her social 
debts, and she won’t have to give any- 
thing more for a long time 

‘* No,’’ said her mother. 
a /ong time.’’ 


‘* Not for 
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CHRISTMAS 


XETER, in common with most 
country towns, rejoiced in a ple- 
thora of churches. Her worthy 

citizens, delightfully harmonious in 
many respects, did not wholly agree 
as to the best method of obtaining sal- 
vation, and the result was an astonish- 
ing number of churches and religious 
societies, all of which were exceedingly 
zealous in the pursuit of proselytes for 
the aggrandizement of their faith, and 
parishioners for the payment of expenses 
incidental to the maintenance of the 
local society. 

But the great event of the year was 
the Christmas festival. Each church 
society planned to make its Christmas 
festival a little better than that of any 
other. To be sure the Upper Church, 
which for reasons so shrouded in the 
mists of antiquity asto be known to no 
man, had seceded from the old Ortho- 
dox Church, afterwards known as the 
Lower Church, from its geographical 
situation on Front street, thought it 
just as well to show that Lower Church 
that it was quite capable of administer- 
ing its affairs. And, per contra, the 
First, or Lower Church, while taking 
great pains to speak well of her sister 
church, managed in some mysterious 
way toinstil into the latter the complete 
realization that, while the roads to Para- 
dise might be parallel, they were at 
least separate. 

For example, the two Baptist 
churches, while lustily singing on each 
and every Sunday reassuring and com- 
forting words to the effect that ‘‘ Salva- 
tion was free to you and me,’’ none the 
less persisted in pursuing separate and 
parallel roads, which put them to great 
straits to maintain separate houses of 
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worship, separate pastors, separate sub- 
scription lists and separate traditions, 
and to the thinking pilgrim rendered 
the words of the dear old hymn mis- 
leading in the extreme. 

The orthodox Methodist and Baptist 
looked with a sort of good-natured tol- 
erance upon the Episcopal and Catholic, 
which in turn regarded them as worthy 
but somewhat jog-trot and common, 
and all completely ignored the existence 
of the small united band of Adventists. 

The Unitarian, however, stood alone. 
‘* Alone, alone, and every step the mist 
thickened about them,”’ was their situ- 
ation in the minds of every devout fol- 
lower of other faiths. Was there acon- 
vention to which all the old churches 
were invited, the Unitarian remained 
away, uninvited and solitary, while the 
members of her sister churches shook 
hauds guardedly, after the manner of 
pugilists at the call of time, and re- 
joiced that they were not as other men, 
even as did the Pharisee of old. 

Consequently it is not to be wondered 
at that the Christmas festivals were ex- 
clusively sectarian, not perhaps to the 
point of requiring the establishment of 
a dead line, but still sectarian to a point 
that practically kept every one within 
the shadow of his doctrinal vine and 
fig-tree. 

These festivals were very similar. 
They began with a supper, which was 
hugely enjoyed by both young and old. 
This, commencing with prayer, was fol- 
lowed by recitations of a religious and 
uplifting nature, the singing of Sunday 
School songs, the unveiling of the 
Christmas tree, and the distribution of 
presents and popcorn, after which the 
people went home jaded but happy, and 
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confident that no other festival could 
equal their own. 

Now the one society that openly vio- 
lated tradition was the Unitarian. These 
misguided people, with the praisewor- 
thy desire of accommodating the public 
and securing the greatest good to the 
greatest number, held their festival in 
the town hall, which, after weeks of 
preparation, was beautifully decorated 
for the occasion. 

The exercises began with a bountiful 
supper served at long tables, and when 
the tables were removed the distribution 
of presents from two and sometimes 
three trees began from the platform. 
After the presents were distributed an 
hour or more was spent by the children 
in playing games, sliding, falling and 
bumping their heads on the polished 
floor. At nine o’clock the children 
were wrapped up and taken home, and 
amid a tuning up of violins, the liquid 
notes of clarinet and brazen tones of 
cornet and trombone, the young, the 
middle-aged, and sometimes the old, 
joined in a jolly old-fashioned dance 
until twelve o’clock. 

What wonder, then, that the ambi- 
tion of every boy and girl was to go to 
the Unitarian Christmas Festival. What 
wonder that the -Unitarian Sunday 
School assumed the appearance of a 
congested town meeting for a few weeks 
prior to Christmas. 

Of our friends, the majority were 
legitimate members for various reasons. 
Plupy’s father favored the Unitarians, 
for his daughters were tuneful members 
of the choir, and there was no church 
in the afternoon. Pewt’s father had 
painted the edifice, and was a solid 
member of the parish. Potter’s grand- 
father was one of the early members, 
while Nipper’s uncles had secured the 
contract for the erection of the building 
and the entire family became ardent 
supporters of the faith. Beany, an 
alien, was blowboy of the organ and a 
functionary of importance, albeit some- 
what prone to slumber during the ser- 
mon and to be awakened with a pin in 
the hands of the basso, the Hon. Alva 
Wood, Pile’s father. 

Regularly three nights a week for 
two weeks before Christmas the young 


6 


ladies and young gentlemen of the 
parish gathered at the vestry and wound 
evergreen and made hemlock wreaths 
of the bountiful supply tl 

under the leadership of Fatty 
motive power of old Chub 
during the afternoon. 

It was during one of these excursions 
that an accident happened to poor Plupy 
that nearly put that ingenuous youth 
out of the running for good and all. 
One of the most fascinating pursuits of 
the boys was that of ‘‘ bending birches.’’ 
There may be some persons who do not 
know what it means to | a birch, 
but at that time and in that community 
it was a common and most 
sport, dangerous enough t 
but seldom productive of 
consisted of selecting a tall, slender 
live birch, large enough to allow a boy 
to climb fifteen or twenty feet before it 
swayed too much to support his weight. 
Then at the proper moment the climber 
swung outward, with his full weight 
hanging by his hands, and the birch 
bending came td the ground with a 
stately sweep, when the climber let go, 
and the tree sprang back into place. 
The sensation was absolutely unique. 

Now there was a large birch that 
none of the boys had dar » bend. It 
stood apart from its kind, surrounded 
by a group ofsmail pine trees. On the 
afternoon in question the boys had filled 
the rattle cart to the brim with green, 
and before starting home l had bent 
all the birches in the neighborhood but 
this one. 

Much to their astonishment Plupy, 
when ‘‘ stumped ’’ to bend the big birch, 
announced his willingness to try it, and 
spitting on his hands and wrapping his 
long legs snakewise about tl 
gan with many grunts and wry 
make the toilsome ascent 
had ascended about a dozen 
gan to waver in his fixed 
the jeers of the boys dro 
until he had reached the | 
twenty-five feet, when tl vaying of 
the tall tree warned him that he could 
not go any higher with s Then, 
on looking down, he was appalled at 
the height and afraid to swing out 

‘““Aw, Plupy’s afraid sneered 


the boys, 
and the 
had amassed 


fascinating 
be exciting, 
lents. It 


tree, be- 
faces to 
When he 
feet he be- 
rpose, but 
im higher, 
ht of about 
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With a hoarse bellow came bowling through the air. 


Whacker, anda chorus of shrill ‘‘ Aws’”’ 
cut the air, and the cheeks of Plupy, 
already empurpled with the exertion 
of climbing, took ona still more apop- 
lectic hue. 

‘*T ain't afraid neither, only I ain’t 
got any good holt.’’ 

‘*Plupy’s ‘fraid—’’ ‘‘’Fraid cat!’ 
‘*’Fraid cat!’’ shouted the boys. 

‘* Huh !’’ sneered the mych badgered 
youth, ‘‘ you needn't be sosmart. None 
of you fellers dast to try it.’’ 

‘‘ Yah-h-h, come down, old ’fraid 
cat,’’ they scoffed, ‘‘ and see if we’re 
afraid. Plupy’s ’fraid, Plupy’s ’fraid !’’ 
and each one yelled as loud as he could. 

All at once a sort of desperation took 
possession of Plupy, and tearing his cap 
from his head he cast it to the ground. 
At this all shouting ceased in a respect- 
ful silence, for it was an unwritten law, 
which no boy ever thought of disobey- 
ing, that whenever one threw his hat 
there would he follow. 
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As they gazed open-mouthed, Plupy 
took a firm hold, a long breath, and 
having chanted the well-known couplet, 


‘* What goes up must come down 
On the head or on the ground,” 


swung outwards, and the tree, bending 
gracefully to his weight, came toward 
the ground in a majestic sweep. But 
not to the ground, however, for, unfor- 
tunately for him, the birch in bending 
crossed the top of a small pine and 
stopped, leaving Plupy dangling in mid- 
air about fifteen feet from the frozen 
ground. 

‘* Git something to ketch me, fellers,’ 
he sputtered, trying vainly to curl up 
his body so as to get his legs around 
the tree. 

‘‘ Shin back to the pine tree hand 
over hand,’’ yelled Fatty. 

This Plupy tried to do, but the stiff 
twigs pointing towards him prevented. 

‘* Do something for Thunder’s sake,’’ 


’ 
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bawled Fatty, his eyes protruding with 
excitement. 

‘* Git under him and let him fall on 
you, Fatty,’’ urged Bug. ‘‘’Twont hurt 
much.’’ 

‘* Hold on, Plupy, till we cut down 
the pine tree,’’ shrieked Potter, tearing 
around like a cat in a fit. 

‘“*Tcan’t. Ican’t,’’ gurgled Plupy, 
whose arms were stretched to their 
utmost tension. 

‘* Drive the team under him, shouted 
Puzzy, as he ran for old Chub.” 

Amid shrill encouragement from the 
others to hold on, Fatty and Puzzy un- 
hitched Chub and drove ata gallop, the 
cart bounding over the hummocks and 
the evergreen streaming behind. 

‘Hurry up, I’m slippin’, I’m slip- 
pin’ !’’ gasped Plupy desparingly. 

Alas! before the team reached him 
his hands relaxed their grip, and with 
a hoarse bellow he came shooting 
through the air like a limp scarecrow, 
just in time to strike full on old Chub’s 
fat round back, from which he re- 
bounded like a rubber ball into a thick 
snarl of wild blackberry vines, where he 
lay unhurt but howling like a maniac, 
while the astonished horse, plunging 
wildly to one side, tipped the wagon 
over and dragged it. some distance be- 
fore he brought up and was firmly an- 
chored between two trees. 

After righting the wagon, and rescu- 
ing the limp and recumbent but un- 
injured form of the sadly bedraggled 
hero, the boys drove to the vestry, 
where they delivered their load of ever- 
green to a committee of young ladies, 
who were assisted by several academy 
students. 

For several evenings the boys at- 


tended the vestry, and worked their / 


fingers to the bone in _ stripping 
hemlock boughs for the girls, who, 
each attended by an academy student, 
wove the twigs into streamers and 
wreaths, and who, at ten o'clock, were 
escorted home by the self-same academy 
students, who were in turn waylaid by 
our boy friends and _ mercilessly 
‘* plugged ”’ with hard snow balls. 

The Unitarian Festival was to be held 
on the evening of the second day after 
Christmas, and in the afternoon the 


boys were on hand working like Tro- 
jans. Their first duty was to remove 
the settees from the hall. Ordinarily 
the settees were lowered through a trap- 
door to the basement, but as some re- 
pairs were being made in the basement 
there was only room for a part of them, 
and accordingly the rest were piled at 
one end of the hall. 

After completing two huge but ex- 
ceedingly unsteady stacks, the boys 
mounted ladders and helped hook up 
streamers, tacked the bunting around 
the platform, lugged in the Christmas 
trees, and ran here and there after gim- 
lets, screwdrivers and other necessary 
articles, while the students flirted with 
the young ladies and the superintendent 
fussed around and gave directions. 

At six o'clock the doors were thrown 
open and people began to troop in sing- 
ly, in pairs, in bunches and platoons. 

Soon the long tables were filled, and 





The Superintendent fussed around, 
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‘*You are my murderers.”’ 

















jests and repartee flew while ham and 
tongue, rolls and tarts, and jellies dis- 
appeared. ‘Then there was the roar of 
chairs and settees dragged across the 
room, and the squeaking of long tables 
as they were unjointed and removed. 
Then amid breathless excitement the 
superintendent of the Sunday School, 
assisted by athletic young men, began 
removing the presents from the trees. 
What delight when Plupy, whose 
musical longings were well known, re- 
ceived a trumpet which when blown 
discharged a strong jet of water into his 
face; when Fatty received a huge dough- 
nut made of pine wood ‘and artfully 
covered with a thin coating of frosting 
sugar, whereon he nearly broke his 
jaw; to see Bug’s distorted counten- 
ance when he attempted to devour 
the chocolate cream filled with cayenne ; 
and Whacker’s speechless and gasping 
indignation when he found that the 
pretty little cologne bottle marked with 
his name contained strong ammonia. 
None of the boys escaped, and indeed 
none expected or hoped to, for each 
knew that his hand was against every- 
one and everyone’s hand against him, 
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and each had been planning mischief 
for weeks. 

But the popcorn and thecandy in bags 
of mosquito netting were plenteous and 
delightful, and the evening one to be 
remembered. 

And after the smaller children were 
sent home, and the cornet sounded its 
brazen call, and the prompter, with 
violin in hand and hair greased and 
parted even to the back of his neck, 
made through his raven dyed mustache 
the time-honored announcement:— 

‘‘Gents take pardners for a plain 
quadrille,’’ the boys gathered at 
the side of the hall, and to them it 
seemed as if fairy land had opened. 

While the dancing was at its height 
the outer doors had been opened to 
cool the hall, which was becoming a 
trifle over-heated. Attracted by the 
music a half inebriated individual had 
wandered into the hall, and leaning 
against the stack of settees watched the 
dancers with tipsy gravity. His un- 
looked for appearance attracted the boys, 
who, on the lookout for fun, gathered 
around and watched him. 

Perceiving that he had an audience 
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he began to beat time to the music and 
to perform a fas seu/, to their un 
bounded delight, and suddenly, his 
mind changing, he began to address a 
solemn warning against the sin of dan- 
cing to the amused urchins. Now the 
huge stacks of settees had been nod- 
ding and trembling for some time under 
the measured tread of the dancers, and 
as he lurched and steadied himself by 
holding on to the seats, at once, with a 
grinding, shuddering crackle, the en- 
tire stack toppled over. The boys 
scattered with warning cries, but the 
poor drunkard was caught and buried 
under a huge mass of seats. 

Instantly the dancing ceased, and a 
crowd of excited men and women 
gathered, asking questions and getting 
in each other’s way, while the men be- 
gan to drag and lift the settees away 
from the supposed lifeless body of the 
imprisoned one. But even as _ they 
worked a muffled voice chanted :— 





‘The advent of a new boat on the river 
turned the minds of the proprietors of 
that remarkable conveyance to thoughts 
of hospitality. ‘The boys had for several 
days indulged in earnest discussion over 
the proper method of entertaining their 
lady friends. Indeed the discussion 
had on one occasion taken quite a per- 
sonal turn, and the participants had in- 
dulged in much recrimination. 

Whacker, who entertained a passion 
for a young lady living on Town Hill, 
had been taunted with that fact by his 
brothers Bug and Puzzy, and had at 
once dared ‘‘ Three among them to face 
him on the bloody sand.’’ There be- 
ing but two, and those two accepting 
the invitation with enthusiasm, a most 
interesting fistic argument was the im- 
mediate result 

Plupy, too, had rather more to say 
than usual, owing to his good fortune 
in the possession of certain attractive 
sisters, whose fascinations had so 


THE BOYS GIVE A PICNIC 


‘* Hark from the tomb a mournful sound, 
Mine ears attend the cry.’ 

Re-assured, they worked like Trojans, 
when again the voice sang npatient 
of delay : 

‘‘Lift up your heads, ye rass, 


Ye bars of iron vie ld. 


And then, in a resigne 
but still maudlin voice : 


id patient 


‘Sun and moon and stars 
Time shall soon this eart move: 

Rise, my soul, and hast 

To seats pre pared abovy 


By this time the settees 
and he was found prostrat 


removed 
unhurt. 


As he was removed from 1 hall he 
solemnly stared about him, and point 
ing an accusing finger at t oys said. 
‘* Those are my murderers \t once 


the entire blame for the lent was 
laid at their doors. In vain their de- 
nials; they were at once sent home in 
disgrace, and the dance went on 





worked upon the sensit 
Doctor (Willy) Swett a1 
gate, that they deemed an 
defensive league with the 
Plupy much to be desire 
Indeed, in the course of the 
sion, when Fatty intimat 
tion to puta ‘‘tin eat 
proceeding utterly unnecessat 
of that stripling’s ample 
was dumbfounded at th 


natures of 
Dany Win- 
ffensive and 
verdant 


discus- 
fell inten- 
Plupy, a 
, in’ view 
pment, he 
romptitude 


with which Doctor and Dany stepped 
out and informed him before he 
licked Plupy he must lick them. 


me rein- 
hitherto 


These unexpected but 
forcements So. encourage 
peaceful Plupy that in lage suit- 
able to the theme he wall nto Fatty 
and soon stripped that gentleman of 


every shred of charactet in the 
protection so opportunel uchsafed. 
Notwithstanding the apparent acri 
mony of the proceedings vas impos 
sible for these youngsters to nourish 
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ill-feeling for more than a few minutes 
at a time, and an amicable adjustment 
of the matter was finally arrived at by 
the terms of which it was agreed to 
hold a picnic at the Eddy on the follow- 
ing Saturday. 

Each boy was to invite a companion 
dear to his heart, for whose comfort, 
safety and well-being he was to be 
severally responsible during the day. 
He was to importune the young lady 
honored with his invitation to cook, 
boil, bake, fry or otherwise preparesundry 
viands for the refreshment of the assem- 
blage, or failing in this, to procure and 
provide the same by cajolery, persua- 
sion, entreaty, right of discovery, 
trover or petty larceny, from blood re- 
lations, collaterals, or chance acquaint- 
ances. 

As the boat would accommodate but 
eight persons, half the boys, with their 
respective partners, were to start for the 
Eddy by boat, and the remaining half 
were to walk, reversing the method on 
the return. 

On Saturday morning a brilliant as- 
semblage met on the river bank, the 
girls brave in ribbons and many-colored 
plaids, the boys in yellow linen suits of 
exceeding stiffness and _ starchiness. 
Several of the young ladies wore their 
hair in becoming ringlets, while those 
whose hair had been, in deference toa 
prevailing custom, cut the previous 
spring, confined their abbreviated tresses 
in beaded nets of the latest style. 

And now, for some inexplicable rea- 
son, quite common, however, in gather- 
ings of this sort, great formality and 
precision of address prevailed. ‘The 
gentlemen commonly known as Bug, 
Fatty, Plupy, Puzzy, Potter, etc., now 
were known to each other by the less 
familiar but more euphonious Gilman, 
Chadwick, Shute, etc., and to the ladies 
as Mister Gilman, Mister Chadwick, 
Mister Shute, etc.; while the young 
ladies, known upon less ceremonious 
occasions as Lil and Jen and Keene and 
Nell and Cele, and by other affectionate 
and familiar appellations, now were ad- 
dressed as Miss Lilly and Miss Jenny 
and Miss Keene and Miss Nelly. 

All the ladies turned out their toes 
when they walked, and held their heads 


very high, and shrieked delicate little 
shrieks when the boat rocked, while the 
young gentlemen looked braveand fierce, 
and talked knowingly about keeping 
her trim and on an easy keel, and pass- 
ing the supplies aft, and looking out for 
the starboard sweep and other nautical 
expressions pertinent to the matter in 
hand. 

As the boat, bearing its precious 
freight slowly breasted the current 
the rest of the party, on invitation of 
Fatty, repaired to his barn where, to 
their great delight, they found a capa- 
cious farm wagon had been provided 
with chairs, and, to quote the polite 
formula of that gentleman, ‘‘ The car- 
riage was waiting, ladies.’’ 

Plupy, having no partner, owing to his 
being, if not a‘‘ laggard in love’’ at 
least unfortunate in that pursuit, was 
at once elected as charioteer and took a 
seat on the dash-board, while the others, 
arranging themselves in pairs on the 
seats provided, shouted to the impatient 
Plupy to ‘‘let him go.’’ 

Plupy improved the occasion to ad- 
minister a sharp cut to poor Chub as an 
incentive to well doing. ‘There was a 
snort, a plunge forward, a chorus of 
shrill screams, a waving of legs, plaid 
skirts and yellow linen, a rattling of 
chairs, and a breaking of wagon wheels, 
and the entire load of happy passengers 
was unceremoniously dumped on the 
driveway, while the excited and justly 
resentful horse made a break for the 
yawning stable door, unmindful of 
Plupy’s frantic efforts to pull him down. 

The disheveled ladies were rescued, 
brushed, dusted and consoled by the 
graceful and tactful courtesy of Fatty’s 
mother, whose presence alone prevented 
the immediate mobbing of Plupy. 

All thoughts of again mounting the 
conveyance being out of the question, 
they started on foot for the Eddy, Fat- 
ty, whose plans had been prematurely 
ruined by Plupy’s malfeasance in office, 
covertly shaking his fist at that lanky 
youth and breathing maledictions and 
threats to ‘‘ just wait and see if I don’t 
lam you.”’ 

In spite of the delay occasioned by 
the accident they arrived at the picnic 
grounds considerably in advance of the 
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boat, and without special incident, ex 
cept that Plupy, in attempting to shin 
a picket fence, had split the leg of his 
trousers nearly to the waist line, which 
had occasioned that worthy considera- 
ble mortification, as, holding himself 
together with one hand and with the 
other clutching his hat, he sped for 
home to make a necessary change of 
apparel. 

And now joyful shouts and the reg- 
ular*thump of rowlocks announced the 
approach of the boat, which soon swung 
round the bend with Doc and Whacker 
pulling sturdily, although in a highly 
apoplectic state, the ladies now waving 
their handkerchiefs and now trailing 
their fair hands in the water, which 
greatly added to the labor of the oars- 
men, who were, however, too polite to 
speak of it. 

Arriving at the landing place, a tree 
stump projecting over the pool, the 
boat, like Mary’s little lamb, was teth- 
ered to a stone, and the gentlemen con- 
tended for the honor of assisting the 
ladies to alight, which with delicate lit- 
tle screams and with great agility three 


Fatty sat down violently with a gasping 
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of them proceeded to do. And now 
dire misfortune befell Dany’s compan- 
ion, for when Fatty, standing on the 
narrow stump, gracefully extended his 
hand to assist her from the boat he for- 
got that his plump proportions left 
about as much room on the stump as 
might be safely occupied by a chipping 
bird. In consequence of this, when she 
jumped, impelled by a vigorous pull 
from the powerful arms of Fatty, she 
struck him full in his manly stomach, 
at which he sat violently down with a 
gasping ‘‘ oof,’’ while she, rebounding 
from the impact, sank to her neck in 
the cool waters and remained clinging 
frantically to the stump and shrieking 
fortissimo. 

Instantly the most tremendous excite- 
ment took possession of the picnickers. 
While the girls shrieked wildly the boys 
with one accord tore down the bank, 
shouting words of cheer and shrill direc- 
tions. In a trice a human chain was 
formed, the idea emanating from the 
practical mind of Potter, who had read 
of similar feats performed by the mon- 
keys of South America, and the imper- 
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iled fair one was snatched from her un- 
comfortable position and with such 
rapidity that her arm was nearly pulled 
from its socket, wherupon she showed 
proper gratitude by calling Fatty a 
‘*big lummux ’’ and taking refuge in 
tears, while the boys heaped ignominy 
on that much-tried youth, who stoutly 
repelled the insinuation that he ‘‘done 
it a-purpose.’”’ 

At this juncture an event occurred 
most opportunely, to dissipate angry 
feelings. Plupy, who had made the 
best of his time in changing his raiment, 
and running and walking through the 
wood-path, had heard the shrieks and 
shouts of ‘‘ Keene’s in the river!’’ 
*““Keene’s in the river!’’ and came 
charging up the path at a rate of speed 
perfectly phenomenal, and with a look 
on his countenance of horrified interro- 
gation. 

Noting the tears and commotion, and 
believing his sister at the bottom of the 
river, he rushed toward the bank shout- 
ing: ‘‘ Where did she 
go down? ‘Tell me, 
fellers, where she 
went down ?” 

Bug, seizing the op- 
portunity, pointed to 
a place a few feet from 
the lower bank where 
a few bubbles were 
rising, and Plupy, 
tearing off his coat 
and casting aside his 
hat, dived from the 
bank like an otter. 

Unfortunately the 
water at the place in- 
dicated by Bug was 
only about two feet 
deep, and when Plu- 
py struck his body 
seemed to shut up 
like an accordion, 
while his legs appar- 
ently flew in every di- 
rection, and when he 
arose his head was 
plastered with slime, 
mud, pickerel weed and water snails, 
while his state of mind was not im- 


proved at the unbounded merriment of 


his friends. 








“Don't ye ever kindle another fire.’ 


After he had washed off the coating 
of mud he waded ashore and retired 
to the forest primeval to remove and 
wring out his garments and rehabilitate 
himself, while his companion in misfor- 
tune, accompanied by one of the young 
ladies, to soften the maternal wrath 
and secure her return, sloppily trailed 
homeward, whence they triumphant- 
ly returned after about an hour’s ab- 
sence. 

During their absence the fire had been 
kindled, the cloth laid with an enticing 
supply of provisions. There was a cer- 
tain similarity in the contributions, how- 
ever, while the lass from Town Hill con- 
tributed apple tarts and pickles, the girl 
from Spring Street furnished goose- 
berry tarts and picklelilly, while the 
diminutive lady from Front Street pro- 
duced cranberry turnovers, astrachan 
apples, and jumbles, and the Court 
Street representatives disclosed cream 
pie, seed cakes, and green gage jam 
sandwiches. Lemonade and current 
shrub furnished the 
liquid part of the 
entertainment, to 
which they applied 
themselves with the 
appetites of youth, 
all present consum- 
ing vast quantities 
of semi-solids and li- 
quids, although the 
ladies protested that 
they could not eat 
a mouthful, their 
nerves having been 
so upset by the thril- 
ling rescue of the im- 
perilled. 

After dinner, in re- 
sponse to invitations 
of the gentlemen, the 
Sisters from Court 
Streetsang that cheer- 
ful ditty ‘‘ The Gyp- 
sy’s Warning,’’ near- 
paawear ly reducing the com- 
, pany to tears by 

their lugubrious ren- 
dering of those pregnant words :— 


‘* Lady, in that green grave yonder-r-r-r-r 
Lies the Gypsy’s only che-e-e-e-e-ild.”’ 
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This was followed by another duet in 
thirds by the young ladies from Court 
Street, entitled ‘‘ Now I Lay Me Down 
to Sleep,’’ evidently intended as a hit 
at Fatty, who, crouched up against a 
tree, was apparently developing som- 
nolent tendencies to a marked degree. 

Indeed the entire company gradually 
became very quiet. Suddenly Fatty, 
upon whose brow beads of cold perspi- 
ration had started, and whose com- 
plexion had suddenly taken on a most 
unhealthy greenish hue, feigned a de- 
sire to see if he could find a squirrel’s 
nest, and bolted for a clump of dwarf 
cedars, from the depths of which shortly 
arose hideous sounds of distress. 

Now whether from that spirit of im- 
itation that is pronounced so flattering 
to its object, or from other reasons of a 
purely physical nature, several mem- 
bers of the party were taken violently 
ill and groaned dismally, to the great 
dismay and terror of their companions. 

But their illness was of short duration, 
for a sudden crackling of flames and 
clouds of pungent smoke arose and 
smote their childish hearts with terror. 
During the concert the fire had crept 
unnoticed totheedge of the underbrush, 
and now gathering force from the sun- 
dried brush was rapidly making for the 
large timber. In an instant sickness 
was forgotten, and all hands became 
heroic, desperate fire-fighters. 

With pails, pitchers, tin cans and 
bailing dipper, a bucket-line to the river 
was formed, while some beat the flames 
with hemlock boughs, and others 
drenched the ground. The flames 
roared at them, scorched their faces and 
singed their shoes, yet they fought on 
desparingly, conscious that an awful 
forest fire would ensue should the fire 
get to the belt of thick trees. 


And now there was a sound of tramp- 
ling hoofs, and from far down the Eddy 
path came old Chub, with ears laid 
back and outstretched neck, while erect 
in the long wagon, with shirt thrown 
open, and snow-white hair and beard 
flying in the wind, stood a magnificent 
figure, old Edward Giddings, the 
Superintendent of the farm, urging on 
the old horse with hoarse shouts, while 
clinging to the swaying wagon were 
his men, Gilroy, Flanagan, and Elliot. 

Oh, it was a grand sight to see the 
horse with great bounds sweep around 
into the clearing, the wagon careering 
on two wheels and the erect figure bal- 
ancing like a centaur, and a fine sight 
to see those seasoned fighters charge the 
common enemy. Even then it wasa 
hard fight, and not until all hands were 
nearly exhausted was the danger over. 

And now behold our children, chil- 
dren now, with all their airs and graces 
forgotten, children with downcast, hot 
faces and tearful eyes, standing before 


their grim judge to hear their fate. 

As the stern old man looked them 
over a quiet twinkle appeared in his 
shrewd, gray eyes and he grimly mut- 


tered : ‘‘ Waal, yer plucky youngsters, 
anyway, but don’t ye—don’t ye ever 
kindle another fire in these woods agin 
as long as ye live.”’ 

And it was this same stern old man 
who lifted the tired girls tenderly into 
the wagon and bade the boys “‘ pile in,”’ 
and who carried them to their homes ; 
and it was his kindly words that reas- 
sured their parents and brought them 
praise instead of blame in the home ¢ir- 
cle. 

Indeed, to quote from the old school 
reader, but for him ‘‘ Many a rod, I 
grieve to say, was put in use on that 
unlucky night.’’ 


HER SILENCE 


I cannot love you as another might 
More rich in all the subtleties of speech, 
I only love you as a girl may love 
Beyond her reach. 


I only know that when you come to me 


Words fall away, and silence wrap round, 
But when you speak it seems as tf on high, 
Stars heard the sound ! 

ALICE CORBIN 








EARS ago, when Charles J. Bona- 
parte told his fellow Baltimoreans 
that he thought free education as 

demoralizing as free food and drink, he 
was dubbed ‘‘ Soup-house Charlie ’’ in 
derision. Later, when he seized upon 
certain of themand pushed them into jail, 
they called him other and more pictur- 
esque names—this time in earnest. 
Now the sentences of most of them 
having expired, and Mr. Bonaparte 
having been elevated to the seats of the 
mighty, his popular or pet name has 
become ‘‘ Charlie the Crook Chaser.’’ 
The last of this series of printable and 
unprintable titles is by farthe best. It 
fits him as well as he fits the post of Cor- 
ruption-ventilator-in-ordinary to the 
Roosevelt administration. 

Mr. Roosevelt knew his man when he 
chose Mr. Bonaparte to investigate the 
postal and Indian frauds. When both 
were younger men they fought the bat- 
tles of civil service reform together. 
Outwardly they are as unlike as D’ Ar- 
tagnan and Richelieu, but the same 
ideas and ideals and theories and motives 
governeach. Mr. Roosevelt is a fighter 
on his own account—a physical fighter, 
that is, withsword and gun. Mr. Bona- 
parte has done no fighting of this sort, 
but a certain grand-uncle of his did, 
and the strain has not died out. ‘The 
battles of the latter-day Bonaparte have 
been against the windmills of corrup- 
tion and breach of public trust. He 
knocked them over and trampled upon 
them and he is at it still. Were he 
President of the United States the pen- 
itentiary walls would bulge. Were he 
Governor of his native State of Mary- 
land the legislature—House of Dele- 
gates, Senate and ‘‘third house ’’— 
would suffer the tortures of the damned. 
Were he Mayor of Baltimore—but it is 
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useless to speculate upon the possible 
result ; he will never be Mayor or Gov- 
ernor or President. The ‘‘ leaders’’ 
will see to that. 

Nearly every one has heard the story 
of Mr. Bonaparte’s family tree. In 
Baltimore they still show three or four 
houses in which Jerome Bonaparte, 
the great Napoleon's brother, met, or is 
said to have met, or didn’t meet, the 
lovely Elizabeth Patterson, daughter of 
old Patterson the nabob. Jerome was 
on his way home to France from the 
West Indies, and Patterson, the father, 
was Baltimore’s leading merchant, with 
clipper ships bearing his house flag sail- 
ing all of the seven seas, and a fortune 
that, for those days, was immense. 
When the distinguished visitor came to 
Baltimore it was the duty of the leading 
merchant to entertain him and the beau- 
tiful daughter of the house to dance 
with him and smile upon him. Eliza- 
beth was fair almost beyond all dreams 
of fairness, and Jerome—well, Jerome 
was a prince of the blood royal. It was 
the first, the most imprudent and the 
most unlucky of the long series of 
American-European marriages. A few 
years afterward Elizabeth was back in 
Baltimore again with her infant son. 
Napoleon, impatient of romance, had 
arranged a divorce; Jerome was married 
to the Princess Catherine, and the dream 
was over. 

Mme. Bonaparte was practically dis- 
owned by her stern old father, who had 
bitterly opposed her marriage, but she 
saved a few dollars, at least, from the 
wreck of her life and these dollars soon 
grew. Her son, Jerome, made them 
grow still more, and when his sons, in 
turn, came to inherit their patrimony it 
was worth inheriting. One of these 
sons went to France and entered the 
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Charles Joseph Bonaparte. 
Known to Baltimore as “Charlie the Crook Chaser.” 
to the Roosevelt administration 


army and died with a score of medals 
and decorations upon his breast. The 
other remained in Baltimore and prac- 
ticed law. 

Properly to understand this American 
Bonaparte it is necessary to consider his 
personal architecture. People who seek 
to flatter him by telling him that he looks 
like Napoleon irritate him, for he knows 
that he is taller and homelier and more 
ungainly. His body is thick and sturdy- 


and to the country as Corruption tfor-tin-or dinary 


looking and his hands and feet are as 
small, almost, as a woman’s. His neck 
is large and strong—as it should be to 
support his massive he This head 
is a double-decker—a vast, round, rug 
ged head, with curious rises over the 
temples. It is the cannon-ball head of 
a warrior, with room for two sets of 
brains—and it is bald the larger 
part, and smooth and s! When 
Mr. Bonaparte takes off his hat and be- 
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gins to roll this head—a trick that he 
has—it seems almost monstrous. 

Beneath the forehead lurks the Bona- 
parte smile. It is there all the time— 
morning, noon and night. It is there 
when its owner arises in court to pro- 
nounce a eulogy upon a dead judge, it 
is there when he lashes the ‘‘ leaders ”’ 
on the stump, and it is there when he 
is in a case and the witnesses for the 
other side begin to perspire coldly. 
This smile, though even its owner may 
not have known it, was one of the chief 
assets of the Baltimore Reform League 
in the year of grace 1895, when the an- 
cient and odorous democracy of Mary- 
land faced ‘‘ Soup-house Charlie’’ and 
went tumbling into a heap of writhing 
grafters, scared ‘‘ leaders’ and twisted 
machinery. It is a smile of fascination 
and woful troubles—sweet, oily, insin- 
uating, seductive, deceitful, sarcastic, 
sardonic, terrifying, paralyzing and dia- 
bolical. When the lesser law-breakers 
of the old machine faced it, it seemed 
fairly hellish. If Bonaparte had bawled 
at them and called them names they 
would have understood him and op- 
posed him. But with that grisly, ghastly 
smile upon his countenance he seemed 
the very embodiment of the powers of 
darkness. Manya Maryland politician 
who was never directly blasted by it 
sees it in his dreams—and one who has 
best cause thus to see it is the Honora- 
ble Arthur Pue Gorman, senator, states- 
man and presidential possibility. Were 
Mr. Bonaparte to die to-morrow Mr. 
Gorman's chances of being President 
would be vastly increased. 

As a stump speaker, Mr. Bonaparte 
isa horrible nightmare to the Mary- 
land democracy. It would be unjust 
to others, of course, to say that he 
alone was responsible for the upheavel 
of 1895, when the Democratic Party, 
having waxed fat during long years of 
unquestioned power, was suddenly 
given a blow from which it has never 
recovered. Maryland has had Demo- 
cratic administrations since then, but 
they have been as white lilies com- 
pared to those that went before. Both 
parties in the State are still corrupt to- 
day, and Mr. Bonaparte knows it and 
will be heard from on the subject later 
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on, but the improvement, since the re- 
volt, has been almost infinite. Before 
1895 the municipal government of Bal- 
timore city was as utterly corrupt as 
that of St. Louis. Directly growing 
out of the upheaval of that year there 
came a demand for better things. Balti- 
more’s new city charter was the first re- 
sult and the second was the election of 
Thomas G. Hayes, as Mayor. Bona- 
parte, outwardly, at least, is a Republi- 
can. Hayes was a ‘‘regular’’ Demo- 
crat. It was not the party that Bona- 
parte fought, but its ward-heelers and 
grafters and thieving wire-pullers. 

Few men who have not had actual 
personal experience in combatting a 
corrupt ring can even remotely under- 
stand the difficulties and discourage- 
ments of the task. Politicians are not 
ignorant brigands, easily ensnared. 
Many of them, in truth, are men of re- 
markable intelligence and resource, 
whose ethical deficiencies seem to be 
counterbalanced by cunning, ingenuity 
and dogged perseverance. To men of 
this sort Mr. Bonaparte in his big battle 
was a foeman worth fighting. He had 
ingenuity that made theirs look puny, 
and he had persistence too. 

Once upon a time the Baltimore Re- 
form League, of which he was then 
president, undertook an investigation 
of the official ‘doings of a prominent 
federal office-holder. Mr. Bonaparte, 
who did most of the investigating, dis- 
covered what he regarded as a long 
series of deliberate violations of the 
civil service rules. He drew up a re- 
port accordingly and proposed to sub- 
mit it for the approval of the associa* 
tion at its next annual meeting. Mean- 
while the friends of the official in ques- 
tion in the association—for, like every 
other organization, it has its hypocrites 
—secretly decided to ‘‘ pack ’’ the meet- 
ing and vote the report down. They 
arrived bright and early and waited for 
the roll call. But Mr. Bonaparte was 
not to be so easily overcome. After 
listening attentively to the formal and 
specious arguments against the report, 
he arose and made a speech of half an 
hour’s length, bitterly arraigning the 
official in the limelight. Then, seeing 
that the latter’s friends still remained 
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Charles J. 


by their guns, he began the same speech 
all over again. When it was done once 
more, he began it another time—and so 
he talked, on and on, over and over, 
six, seven, eight, ten times—-until it 
was nearly dawn and the last friend of 
the official was asleep. Then he and 
his faithful followers adopted the report. 
He had taken care to send copies of it 
to the morning papers beforehand. He 
knew what the result would be. 
Several times during its more strenu- 
ous years, the members of the Reform 
League, or some of them, refused to 
sign reports because they regarded the 
charges made as libellous. Each time 
Mr. Bonaparte thereupon made the 
charges himself, over his signature, in 
a letter to the public 
‘‘If there are libel suits,’’ he said, 
Iam responsible. Let them sue.’’ 
But no writhing politician would 
ever sue Charles J. Bonaparte for libel. 
It would be toomuch like attempting to 
stop a dyamo with one’s walking stick. 
The newspapers of Baltimore, know- 
ing Mr. Bonaparte’s absolute accuracy, 
print any charges he makes against 
public officials, secure in the knowledge 
that no damage suits will follow. He 
never accuses until he is certain—and 
then he doesn’t spare his victim. Hav- 
ing a million or more in good securities, 
he would be an easy target for shyster 
lawyers were it not for the fact that no 
shyster lawyer would oppose him in 
court for any fee less than a billion. 
Very naturally, Mr. Bonaparte has 
many enemies among his fellow Mary- 
landers. The Republicans hate him as 
fervently as do the Democrats, for his 
favors have been impartially distributed 
and his fatal smile has beamed upon all. 
But he is one of those men who seem 
to thrive upon opposition. The Balti- 
more Reform League, of which he has 
been the leading spirit, is not making as 
much noise as it did in 1895, but every 
year, nevertheless, on election day, it is 
heard from. Its executive committee 
meets in Mr. Bonaparte’s office. In his 
head are its chief records—brief, pithy 
biographies of local politicians; cold, 
deadly-accurate chronicles of grafts and 
rake-offs and deals. He knows the in- 
ner history of each party thoroughly, 
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and he has a memory that never fails. 

Since 1874, when he left the Harvard 
law school at the age of 23, Mr. Bona- 
parte has fought the grafters and, inci- 
dently, has been their mark. They 
have accused him of every crime on the 
calendar—from simple hypocrisy to 
grafting itself. But the mere fact that 
all of these charges have been confined 
to generalities shows how ridiculously 
baseless they have been. Bonaparte, as 
a millionaire, has not sought profit, and 
he has not pleased the jeé. He is an 
aristocrat by birth and by instinct, and 


he has no sympathy for the masses. 
Their unconscious leaning toward the 
spoils system disgusts hin he vul- 


garity of many of their leaders almost 
destroys his never-ending smile 


Herein, in truth, is his chief weak- 
ness. Unlike Roosevelt, he is not a 
popular idol. He never appeals to the 
gallery, because the gallery to him isan 
undiscovered country. He does not 


think it worth appealing te And his 
brutal frankness and deliberate disre- 
gard for things established— for tradi- 
tion, for party ‘‘ regularity have 
made him a pariah among leaders 

It would be useless to attempt a 
chronicle of Mr. Bonaparte’s writings 
and other activities. He belongs to 
most of the good government organiza 
tions of the country and has been the 
president of several of them. He has 
the commencement speech habit and is 
wont to tell ambitious seniors how the 
government should be reformed. He 
has fought for civil service reform and 
—a young man still—has lived to see 
many of hisdreams come true Person 
ally he takes life easily and does not 
growexcited. He isa blue-blood of the 
blue-bloods, but he never mingles in the 
poverty-stricken, ancestor-worshipping 
‘society ’’ of Baltimore. He is a mil- 
lionaire, but he does not bother about 
the stock market. He is the foremost 
lay Catholic in the Catholic capital of 
the western hemisphere, and the friend, 
adviser and confidant of Cardinal Gib- 
bons, but his religion is not obtrusive. 
His friends may be few, but they are 
friends worth having. His enemies are 
enemies that every decent man should 
he proud to have. 
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Y connection with the theatrical 
M profession started some sixteen 

years ago and in a peculiar man- 
ner. 

While I was searching for employ- 
ment one summer morning—and I was 
not at all particular as to the position I 
secured, so long as it was honest and 
the salary sure—I stopped in front of 
Poole’s Theater on the upper Bowery, 
attracted by the posters announcing its 
opening the following week, with 
that sterling actor Augustus Clark in 
‘* Monte Cristo.”’ 

A man who had been standing in the 
entrance of the theater saw me and 
called to me. I ran over to him. 

‘‘Say, Kid,’’ he asked, ‘‘can you 
shin a pole ?”’ 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ I replied. 

‘* All right. Come with me.’’ 

I followed him in behind the box- 
office, where an old man—whom I after- 
wards learned was John F. Poole, the 
manager—was seated. 

‘*Mr. Poole,’’ my conductor said, 
‘*here’s a boy that will climb the pole.”’ 

Mr. Poole got up and, leading me 
across the street, showed me the flag- 
staff on top of the theater, the halyards 
of which had broken, tangling the flag 
about the gold ball on top. The stage 
carpenter took me upon the roof and 
in a few minutes I had fixed the hal- 
yards to the complete satisfaction of 
Mr. Poole, who thereupon presented me 
with two new silver dollars. 

Then I asked him if he had a position 
open for me, and, after thinking for a 
moment, he told me to call the next 
morning. 

I was there before eight o’clock and 
he engaged me as property-man at a 
weekly salary of six dollars. 

At that time unions in the theatrical 
business were unknown. To-day all 
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the mechanical positions, with the ex- 
ception of ‘‘ clearer,’’ are controlled by 
unions, the stage hands having one of 
the strongest organizations in the world. 
Their initiation fee is $1oo, and it is 
only on rare occasions that they open 
their books. The wages of a property- 
man have risen to $20 and $25 a week 
in local positions, and all the way from 
$25 to $50 on the road, while ordinary 
‘‘ grips ’’ (stage hands) receive $1.50 a 
performance and sixty cents an hour 
overtime. 

As soon as my engagement was set- 
tled Mr. Poole handed me a roll of 
paper, which he said was the property 
plot, and told me to take it back stage, 
study it, and hustle out to get the vari- 
ous things it called for. The list was 
something like this: 

10 muskets. 

I rustic table. 

Something to look like a man sewed upin a 
bag. 

1 set of gold furniture. 

1 document with red seal, etc., etc. 


After reading it I returned to Mr. 
Poole and ventured to say I would need 
a lot of money to get all the things that 
the list called for. He looked at me in 
amazement. 

‘‘Why, my boy,’’ he cried, ‘‘ you 
don’t buy those things, you go out and 
borrow them.”’ 

‘* Where ?’’ I ventured. 

‘* Any place you can get them,’’ he 
replied. 

I didn't dare ask any more questions 
for fear he might think me stupid and 
discharge me, so I sought out the good- 
natured carpenter and told him my 
troubles. 

He said the best way was to go to 
the different furniture stores, and by 
promising seats for a performance I 
could obtain the furniture I needed. 








work. 


The completed picture. 
The evolution of a country scene. 














The property=-:nan’s shop is a kind of modern Noah's Ark. 








As for the rest of the list, I could pro- 
cure it from other property-men in the 
city. 

Well, I hustled around and by jolly- 
ing the furniture man along, procured 
my gold furniture, and with the assist- 
ance of the property man of the neigh- 
boring theater I was able to fill out the 
entire list. By the opening night, every- 
thing was ready. 

That day I worked likea Trojan, only 
stopping at 7 p. m. to snatch a bite. 
At last at 8.15 p. m. the ‘curtain went 
up on the first act and the show was 
on. Everything ran remarkably well 
until the scene of the escape from the 
prison. In this climax Monte Cristo 
is thrown in the surging sea, sewn up 
ina bag. As he strikes the water, he 
cuts the bag open and climbing up on 
a rock, the stage lightning flashing 
about him, cries out above the storm, 
‘* The world is mine, mine the treasures 
of Monte Cristo,’’ while the spray of the 
ocean dashes over him. 

Right here was where I struck a snag. 
It was the duty of the property-man to 
create this spray by throwing handfuls 
of rock salt out from the wings over 








the shoulders of Monte Cristo. That 
night the stage manager gave me apail 
of salt and told me to throw it over the 
hero the moment he mounted the rock, 
so as the curtain went up, I stood, pail in 
hand, in readiness. Monte Cristo made 
his appearance and at the stage mana- 
ger’s signal I let the salt go—nota 
handful, but the entire pail. Full in 
the actor’s face it struck and straight- 
way from the rock he tumbled, while 
the curtain descended amid roars of 
laughter. 

What the stage manager said to me 
was not fit for publication and it was 
sheer luck that they did not fire me on 
the spot. But somehow, I managed to 
hold my position, and luckily for me the 
rest of the show ran smoothly. 

This break, however, subjected me 
to a lot of annoyance. ‘The rest of the 
boys saw that I was green in the busi- 
ness and played all sorts of practical 
jokes on me. At seven o’clock the 
next night one of them came running 
into the property-room. 

‘* Hey ! Jack !’’ he cried, ‘‘ we’ve lost 
the key of the curtain and the old man 
says to tell you to run up to Daly’s 





As an artist, the property-man is somewhat versatile. 


and ask them to loan you theirs.’’ 

I grabbed my hat and made a rush 
for Daly’s, three miles further uptown. 
I sought the property-man and ex- 
plained my mission; with a smile, he 
told me to wait while he got the key. 
In about ten minutes he returned with 
a box about two feet long by three feet 
wide. It was tightly fastened, but I 
imagined it was all right as he gravely 
informed me that the key was very valu- 
able and they had to nail it up to pre- 
vent any accident happening to it. 

After what seemed to me an age I 
reached the theater again and found all 
the boys gathered in the property-room 
awaiting my return. Marching up to 
the carpenter, I set the box trium- 
phantly in front of him. Taking out his 
hammer, he silently opened it while the 
others stood around with expectant 
looks. When the lid flew off the box, dis- 
closing its contents, they set up a howl 
of delight. The box contained two 
cobble stones, an old iron weight, two 
pieces of board, one old glue pot and a 
half-eaten sandwich. 

In 1891 I had my first experience 
‘fon the road’’ with a female star as 





property and baggage-man. We had 
fifteen weeks of bad business before we 
closed and came back to New York, 
where I remained for five years. Dur 
ing this time I worked at the bench in 
a New York property shop, and was 
called upon to make everything, from a 
papter-maché mouse to a full-sized loco- 
motive. 


THE MAKING OF STAGE ANIMALS 


One of the most interesting property 
shops of to-day is in New York city. 
The entire room is filled by an extraor- 
dinary collection of wild animals. Here 
a trick elephant, gravely raising and 
lowering its trunk, there a papier-mdche 
lion winking its eyes, lashing its tail 
and at the same time uttering hoarse 
roars, while beside it a gigantic .cat 
gravely washes its face and meows. 

Papter-mdaché work is the most im- 
portant thing in the property business, 
as most properties are made of it. The 
method of manufacture is like this :— 
First a drawing is made of the object 
desired, which is then modeled in clay 
and a plaster cast made of the outside 
of the clay model. ‘This plaster cast is 
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then cleaned and 
well greased. 
Then matrix, a 
paper similar to 
the ordinary 
newspaper, is put 
in water, soaked 
until very soft, 
and then wrung 
out like a sponge. 
Next it is spread 
out smoothly on 
a board, and after 
paste has been ap- 
plied to one side 
it is placed in the 
mould, care being 
taken to put the 
side without 
paste next the 
mould. Other 
layers of paper 
are then applied 
until the desired 
thickness is ob- 
tained. Then the 
cast is put in the dry room and kept 
there until it is thoroughly dried. When 
it is finally removed from the mould 
the papier-mdché retains the shape of 
the original cast. The rough edges 
have to be trimmed and a coating of 
glue and whiting added to harden 
and enamel the surface, after which the 
cast is painted to correspond with the 
original. 

Trick animals are a feature of the 
theatrical business at present, and no 
comic opera or burlesque is complete 
without one. 


HARDSHIPS OF ONE-NIGHT STANDS 


In 1896 I was again struck with the 
road fever, and this time joined a reper- 
toire company headed by a metropoli- 
tan favorite. Actors tell of the hard- 
ships they endure on one-night stands, 
but their lot is really blissful when 
compared to those of the property-man 
and the carpenter of the show. For 
example, when the company arrives in 
a town, say at ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the performers proceed to the hotel 
where they can rest all day, as they are 
not required at the theater until seven- 
thirty that evening. As for the prop- 





Quite a bird. 
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erty-man and car- 
penter, they at 
once proceed to 
walk up the rail- 
road track some 
two orthree miles 
to a siding, where 
their scene cars 
have been placed. 
On arriving at 
the cars they take 
off their coats and 
start unloading, 
handing out scen- 
ery, trunks, 
crates, etc., etc., 
to the transfer 
men in the wag- 
ons; they have 
to do all the load- 
ing and unload- 
ing, as it is a 
general rule of 
the transfer men 
————_— never to enter 
the car. 

In three hours’ time they have un- 
loaded and arrived at the theater. There 
they meet the local representatives of 
their two departments, who are not 
always as affable as they might be. 
Sometimes they are good, accommodat- 
ing fellows, but more often they are 
‘*tough as they make ’em,’’ and if you, 
as a stranger, assert yourself, the men 
under them will ‘‘jump’’ you and you 
are likely to be sent home in a box. In 
one town I remember being chased to 
the depot, with the entire stage force 
after me. 

It is now one o’clock, and the actors 
are finishing lunch, while the carpenter 
and ‘‘props’’ are just starting their 
real work, and when at six p. m. all is 
ready these two have barely time to eat 
a hasty bite, and get back to the theater 
to set the first act. 

They have hardly finished setting, 
when ‘‘ the poor tired actors ’’ begin to 
atrive. 

Well at last, around three o'clock in 
the morning, the carpenter and prop- 
erty-man have the show back again in 
the car, and begin their search for a 
place to sleep. 

When at last they do retire it is four 
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thirty a. m., while their call to get up 
is six-thirty, barely two hours to sleep. 
The balance of their sleep they must get 
on the train ¢ route. As for the actors, 
they can retire at midnight, and if the 
next jump isa short one, they can leave 
by a later train the next day. 


CHRISTMAS ON THE ROAD 


On Christmas eve we played Daven- 
port, Iowa; we had just finished four 
weeks of one night stands through the 
south and northwest (the worst section 
of the country for the theatrical busi- 
ness). We finished loading at two- 
thirty a. m. and had to hurry as the 
train was waiting. 

The train consisted of fourteen cars. 
In the last Pullman the company was 
assembled, celebrating and drinking the 
health of the star. Inthe smoker, thir- 
teen cars ahead, lay the carpenter and I 
sound asleep. We must have lain thus 
about twenty minutes when I awoke to 
find the stage manager standing over me. 

‘‘Come, Jack, get up,’’ he said, 
Miss —— wants to give you your 
Christmas present.’’ 

‘* All right, I'll go,’’ I said wearily, 
and followed by the tired carpenter, 
I trudged back thirteen cars to where 
the company was assembled, each hold- 
ing a glass of wine. 

As she called their names, they 





stepped forward, received their present, 
and enthusiastically drank her health, 
then they reverently kissed her intel- 
lectual brow and side-stepped for the 
next recipient. 

At last it was the carpenter’s and 
my turn. I stepped up and received 
a basket containing two oranges, 
two bananas, a bunch of grapes, 
and a handful of assorted nuts. The 
carpenter's turn was next. He re- 
ceived the history of Rip Van Winkle 
in addition to his basket of fruit. On 
our way back he gave the fruit to some 
Italian immigrants. I sampled mine 
and suffered all night in consequence. 
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THE SUPER AND THE FORTY-EIGHT 
CENTS. 

One cold snowy night, when a num- 
ber of ‘supers’’ were used, one of 
them was almost dead with cold when 
he was finally taken in. As he stood 
in the hallway shivering one of the 
female members of the company noticed 
him. Going up to him, she asked him 
to lend her his hat a moment. As she 
took the hat she dropped a coin in it, 
and then going the rounds of the com- 
pany asked each to contribute. I after- 
wards asked the man how much he re- 
ceived, and he told me forty-eight cents. 
Forty-eight cents among a company of 
twenty-seven ! 


Nowadays a comic opera is as dependent upon its live stock as a farm. 
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After the performance this super was 
one of the first out of the stage door. 
Dashing through the alley in the rear of 
the theater he was precipitated into a 
coal-hole, belonging to a fashionable 
hotel, and fell fifteen feet into the en- 
gine-room, where he lay stunned for the 
moment but otherwise uninjured, 

As he recovered and started to rise 
the fireman. insisted that he remain 
quiet-and not exert himself, while he 
notified the office and had the doctor 
sent down to examine him. So the 
super lay still, and in a very short time 
the manager of the hotel rushed in, with 
visions of heavy damage suits, and in- 
sisted that the super be taken upstairs 
and put tobed. The super stayed at the 
hotel for over a week, served with 
everything he desired, and on leaving 
was presented with fifty dollars for re- 
leasing the landlord from all responsi- 
bility for his accident. So the forty- 
eight cents did some good. 


THE TALE OF A POSTAL CARD 


As we stepped from the train in Bir- 
mingham, Ala., late one October after- 
noon, the carpenter and I were sur- 
prised to see a man wildly waving his 
hand at us. We went over to him and 
recognized Bert , whom we had 
often met in Chicago. 

In Chicago, Bert had always been 
a very swell dresser, but now his attire 
consisted of a battered, old, high hat, 
shoes that ages ago were fit for the 
ash-barrel, and a coat that was a per- 
fect sight. It had originally been a 
Prince Albert, but it was minus one- 
half the skirt, which had been burnt off 
so that only the charred edges re- 
mained. 

Our next stand was New Orleans and 
Bert said he knew an actor who was 
starring there, whom he had befriended 
in Chicago, and who would help him. 

We arrived in New Orleans and after 
the performance we found Bert waiting 
for us at the stage door. I asked him 
if he had seen his friend. 

‘‘No,’’ he replied, ‘‘ I wanted to give 
him a surprise, so I wrote him a postal 
card to this effect: ‘ Dear Expect 
a big surprise this afternoon or to- 
morrow morning,’ and signed no 
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name. That will get him guessing.’’ 

After giving Bert some money for his 
hotel bill, we left him. Next morning 
we were startled by violent pounding 
at our door. I opened it and Lert, with 
a newspaper in his hand, burst in. 

‘* My God! boys, the Olympia burnt 
down this morning, killing the janitor,’’ 
he cried. (The Olympia was his friend’s 
theater.) There, in glaring letters, was 
the reproduction of his postal card :— 


DEAR 
EXPECT A BIG SURPRISE TO- 
NIGHT OR TO-MORROW MORNING. 





And it went on to describe a suspicious 
looking character, with the tail of his 
Prince Albert coat burned off. 

We decided that Bert should remain 
concealed in our room until our trunks 
arrived. When they came we dressed 
him in my best suit, and sent him away 
rejoicing. 

Late that afternoon Bert returned. 
‘* When I entered Mr. H ’s room,”’ 
he said joyfully, ‘‘ he sprang forward, 
crying, ‘ Well, well, Bert old man, how 
are you,and what on earth are youcoing 
down here?’ I explained how you had 
helped me to get here, and how I had 
thought that possibly he could give me 
a position. 

‘**And so I can,’ he cried, ‘the 
house I was playing in burned last 
night, but I intend to open in another 
theater next week.’ 

‘‘Then I mustered up courage. ‘I 
have a confession to make,’ I cried, ‘it 
was I who wrote that postal,’ and I 
explained the circumstances. 

‘Just as I finished, the chief-of- 
police was announced, and as he en- 
tered, hecried, ‘Good news, Mr. H——, 
I’ vecaught theauthor ofthe postal card.’ 

‘«* Where have you got him?’ replied 
my friend. 

‘** Locked up, of course,’ said the 
chief. 

‘** Oh, no, you haven't,’ replied my 
friend ; ‘ this gentleman here is the one 
who wrote it.’’’ 

Two days later the origin of the fire 
was discovered to be an exposed electric 
wire. When we left New Orleans the 





following week Bert was cheerfully en- 
gaged in his new duties. 
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HEN Farm- 
er Westaway 
died every- 

body in Belstone 

village was sorry— 
for themselves, but 
not for him, mind 
you. Because, if 
ever a good man 
went straight to 
glory ‘twas Michael 
Westaway. He’d 
had his ups an’ 
downs like the best 
an’ worstof us; but 
though the poor old 
gentleman weern’t 
over-blessed in his 
wife—nor yet his 
only son for that 
matter—yet ‘twas 
made up to him, in 

a manner of speak- 

ing, fornever a farm 

on Dartymoor edge 

did better. The 

Lord looks after His 

own, you see, in 

His own partickler 

way. An’ such a 

patient, large-heart- 

ed man as he was! 

When Jane Westaway, his wife, 

was took off, after clacking non- 

sense for fifty year, us all thanked 

God in our hearts for her good man. 

For ’tweern’t a happy marriage, an’ 

he’d had more to put up with un- 

beknownst in his home circle than falls 
to the lot of many of us. But not an 
unkind word did he ever say either afore 
or after she died. I mind I met him in 
the churchyard six months after he'd 
buried his wife, an’ he was smoking his 


Else they'd knock 
him upsy-edge- 
ways. 









old clay pipe an’ 
seeing about a gran- 
ite gravestone for 
the tomb. 

‘* So there her lies 
at peace,’’ I said in 
my civil way. 

An’ farmer takes 
his pipe out of his 
mouth an’ spits ‘pon 
the grave, but not 
with any meaning. 

‘“ Yes, John,”’ he 
says to me. ‘‘ There 
she lies, poor old 
dear—at peace, I 
hope, I’m sure. 
Anyway, if she’s 
so peaceful as I be, 
since her’s gone, 
she Ildovery well.”’ 

Two year after 
that he was in the 
pit beside her, an’ 
the space left pon 
the stone was filled 
up with his var- 
tues. 

Then Nicholas 
Westaway, his son 
—a lad five-an’- 
twenty year old an’ 
a bit cross in the 
erain — found his- 
self master of the 
Old Rectory Farm, as the place was 
called. Old Westaway had got his pa- 
tience an’ sense from the land, an’ his 
wisdom an’ sweetness of disposition out 
of no other book than the Bible; but Mrs. 
Westaway had great notions for her one 
an’ only child, an’ she wanted more than 
the Bible could teach him; which, in my 
judgment, isto cry out for better bread 
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than can be made of wheat. Farmering 
weern't a grand enough trade for him, 
she thought, so she kept nagging an’ 
nagging by day an’ night till, in self- 
defense, the old man sent his lad to 
Tavistock Grathmar School—a very 
great seat of larning, by all accounts. 
Yet what they didn’t teach him was 
worth knowing, too, for manners he 
never larned, nor yet his duty to his 
neighbor. He comed home at seven- 
teen, and the first thing as he told his 
faither was, ‘‘ I be a Radical in politics 
evermore, an’ I ban’t going to touch 
my hat again to nobody living. One 
man’s so good as another.”’ 

‘* So he be, Nick,’’ said his faither. 
‘‘ An’ a darned sight better, too, for 
that matter. The world will larn ’e 
that, if nothing else. I’m sorry ever I 
sent ’e to school, if they’ve taught ’e 
such tomfoolery there. But life will 
unlarn ’e, I hope. To touch your hat 
to your betters ban’t no sign of weak- 
ness in you, buta sign of sense. Lord 
Luscombe hisself takes off his hat to the 
king, an’ the king takes off his’n to 
God A’mighty. ‘Tis the laws of Na- 
ture,’’ said farmer, ‘‘an’ if you break 
the laws of Nature you’ll damn soon 
get broke yourself, as everybody finds 
out after they’m turned fifty, if not 
sooner.”’ 

But Westaway died, as I tell ’e, an’ 
the young man comed tohisown. With 
all his airs an’ graces, he knowed when 
he was well off, an’, of course, followed 
his faither’s footsteps an’ stuck to the 
land, despite his mother’s hopes as plan- 
ned an’ prayed with her last breath for 
himto bea lawyer. The difference be- 
tween him an’ his faither was showed 
by a path-field as ran through Old Rec- 
tory lands and was very much used by 
folks coming up from Okehampton to 
Belstone, because it saved foot-passen- 
gers a good mile of walking, an’ it had 
been there time out of mind. But there 
weeren’t no right of way with it, all the 
same, an’ farmer he always used to shut 
it up one day a year to make good his 
claim in the eye of the law. He 
wouldn't have turned back the leastest 
little one he’d found on the field-path, 
for ‘twas his pride an’ pleasure always 
to make life easier for man, woman an’ 


child when the chance offered. An’ 
the boys had the filbert nuts an’ the 
girls had the mushrooms, an’ he never 
minded, bless you. He liked ’em to be 
there. 

Well, this here carmudgeon of a 
young Westaway—first thing he done, 
out of pure sourness of disposition, was 
to shut up the field-path an’ stick up a 
lot o’ scowling nonsense ‘bout tres- 
passers would be prosecuted. An’ the 
boys knocked young Westaway’s boards 
down with stones, an’ broke his hedges ; 
an’ the Okehampton people, as didn’t 
care a snap of the finger for the man, 
took their even way as usual. He 
spent half his time storming up an’ 
down the great meadow in the farm- 
bottom, where Oke river goes clatter- 
ing under Halstock; but he only 
turned back women an’ children, for 
he was a little chap—thin an’ not over- 
strong—so men just told him to get out 
of their road, else they’d knock him 
upsy-edgeways into the hedge. 

But of course such a state of things 
couldn't last. There comed a terrible 
day when he turned back Mr. Matthew's 
wife—Matthew being the miller to Oke- 
hampton, an’ a church warden, an’ a 
man of high renown in general. Then 
us had a proper tantara, an’ Matthew 
he took the opinion of Lawyer Pearce, 
an’ Pearce he had a tell with young 
Westaway, an’ Parson Courtenay of 
Belstone, he also done what he could, 
which was naught. For they might 
so well have talked to a fuzz-bush as to 
Nicholas. He stuck out his chin—he 
was a underhung toad, like a bull-dog 
—and he said that rights was rights 
an’ land was land; an’ he turned on 
parson, like an adder, an’ said: ‘‘ If 
you'll open a footpath through your 
vegetable garden an’ let all Belstone 
walk up an’ down it when your straw- 
berries be ripe, then I'll do the same 
with my meadow, an’ not sooner.”’ 

But Parson, whose heart was in 
strawberries, said the cases weren’t 
similiar; an’ Nicholas held out they 
were. 

Matters was let sink for a bit after 
that, but the upshot made a rare story, 
an’ people laugh yet when you tell ’em 
about it, 
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Young Westaway was courting just then. 





You must know that young West- 
away was courting just then, an’ he’d 
got his hands so full with Mary Jane 
Arscott, the stone- breaker’s darter, that 
for lack of leisure—naught else—he 
didn’t watch his field-path so sharp as 
usual. ‘The storm died down a bit an’ 
by the time that the matter of Mary 
Jane had come to a head, things were 
fallen back into the old way. 

Well, this Mary Jane was a very fine 
woman —rather on the big side for a 
girl of twenty-two; but the small men 
always look for a large, helpful pattern 
of maiden, an’ Nicholas was as much 
in love with her as he could be with 
any mortal she, despite her humble cir- 
cumstances. Her liked him too, up to 
acertain point; but ’twas the sort of 
fondness a maiden naturally gets for 
any young man who be very well-to-do, 
an’ have a fine house an’ land an’ a 
prosperous business. But, for all that, 
Mary Jane Arscott kept his beautiful 
farm in her eye an’ seed her way pretty 
clear, if it hadn’t been for a young 
youth by the name of Benjamin Pearn. 
This Ben Pearn chanced to have just 
what t’other man lacked—a comely 
countenance an’ a fine, manly frame to 
him. He was the port-reeve of Bel- 
stone, an’ looked after the common 
lands; an’ he was verger of the church; 
an’ he kept bees; an’ he’d lend a hand 
at thatching or painting of signboards, 
or harvesting, or any mortal thing. 
Yet, with all his cleverness, he was a 
fool when he falled in love, as a many 
afore him. ’T'was love for Mary Jane 
found out the weak spot in him, an’ 
showed that he could do an underhand 
deed like anybody else in the same fix; 
for when we’m struck on a maid, if us 
can’t see how to fight fair in it, us all 
fights foul without a blush. Which 


shows love ban’t a Bible virtue, but just 
a savage strain in the blood, if you 
come to think of it. 

Between these two men, Ben an’ 
Nicholas, it rested, an’ Mary Jane took 
her time to make up her mind. She 
was in love with Benjamin’s self an’ 
Westaway’s farm. That’s how it stood. 
She didn’t want to miss the farm, an’ 
she didn’t want to miss Benjamin; but 
her couldn’t have both; an’ her found 
it a bit dificult to make up her mind, 
though Lord He knows her faither an’ 
mother done their best to make it up 
for her. They hadan eye on the gert 
chimney corners to the Rectory Farm, 
no doubt. 

Then things happened that helped 
Mary Jane to decide 

The rights of it got out long after, 
but what took place was this, for I 
heard it direct from Nicholas. What- 
ever else he was, he was a truth-teller. 
One fine evening in late summer, when 
Westaway was walking down his field- 
path in a devil of a gale, because he 
found that folks had been breaking his 
hedge again for the hazel-nuts an’ run- 
ning all about the meadow after mush- 
rooms, there comed by Ben Pearn, an’ 
he marked the trouble an’ spoke. 

‘*’Tis a shame to see what you get 
for your goodness in letting folks go up 
an’ down your field-path, Mr. West- 
away,’ he says. 

But Nick looked at him sideways, 
for he knowed Ben was his rival, an’ 
didn’t feel like trusting him a yard. 

‘*’They wouldn’t be here if I could 
help it. But seemingly I can’t,” he 
answered back. 

Ben nodded. 

‘“The law won’t help ’e? ’Tis a 
crying shame; but if I was you, I’d help 
myself an’ hang the law.”’ 
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‘‘T’ve tried often enough, surely. 
I’ve done every mortal thing that I can 
think of. I wish to God us was al- 
lowed to use man-traps, like land-own- 
ers did in the old time. But the law’s 
got so weak as water nowadays. A man 
mayn’t even shoot a burglar, they tell 
me. "Twill be a penal offense next to 
ax a housebreaker to leave the family 
Bible behind him.’’ 

‘* Well, there’s man-traps an’ man- 
traps. The meadow be yours to do 
what you please with, ban’t it?’’ says 
Ben, very artful like. 

‘** It did ought to be.’’ 

** You can graze sheep in it?’’ 

ce Yes.’ 

** Or cattle ?”’ 

‘* Of course. 
the matter ?’’ 

‘* You might even let your great, red 
Devon bull, as takes so many prizes an’ 
have got such a douce an’ all of a tem- 
per, run loose there, if you was minded 
to—eh ?’’ 

‘* By Gor!’’ said Nick Westaway. 
‘* If that ban’t an idea !”’ 

‘*T judge you wouldn’t have no more 
trouble then, Nicholas. Better’n no- 
tice boards. He’d work quicker, too. 
One sight of him would be enough for 
most people.’’ 

‘““Thank you,’’ said the farmer. 
‘“Thank you very much. You’m a 
quick-witted chap, for sartain, an’ I’m 
greatly obliged to you. I’ll turn him 
in this very evening, an’ be damned to 
everybody.” 

An’ so he did, an’ next day that gert 
bull was wallowing in a pool o’ mud in 
the middle of the meadow an’ wonder- 
ing at his luck. 

An’ when young Ben left Westaway 
he went straight down to see Mary Jane 
Arscott. A crooked game he played, 
sure enough ! 

They had a bit of love-making by 
the river; an’ then Ben arranged to 
meet her next day an’ go out upon Bel- 
stone Tor an’ pick whortleberries. But 
he never said no word touching his talk 
with Nicholas Westaway. 

Well, the girl, who lived in a cottage 
down the valley, came up as a matter 
of course by the field-path to Belstone 
in the morning; an’ for that matter, 


What’s that to do with 
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Westaway had long since given her 
special permission to do so. Her was 
half way across the great meadow, with 
nothing in her thoughts but mushrooms 
and whortleberries an’ Benjamin Pearn, 
when there comed a sound very high- 
pitched an’ ugly. It got louder an’ 
deeper till she heard a proper bellow, 
an’ there, right ahead, she seed Nick 
Westaway’s great red Devon bull, a- 
pawing an’ a-prancing as if he was try- 
ing to dance the sailor’s hornpipe. If 
he’d been a thought further off, no harm 
could have come, for the field-path ran 
nigh the hedge; but as it was, Mary 
Jane had a narrow squeak, for she'd 
roamed off the pathway to pick mush- 
rooms, an’ when the old bull went for 
her, she'd got fifty yards to get to the 
hedge, an’ he’d got a bit more than 
a hundred to catch her. He was ina 
good temper, I believe, an’ never really 
tried to hurt her; but what’s a joke 
to a bull may be a mighty serious 
bit of earnest for a twelve stone female. 

She dropped her basket and ran for 
her life. She weren’t built for running, 
but nature will do a good deal, even for 
the roundest of us, in a pinch like this, 
an’ for once her got over the ground in 
very fine fashion. She’d reached within 
ten yards of the hedge when she heard 
a shout, an’ a man came tearing down 
the field-path; but he was too late. 
Mary Jane went head first into the hazel 
hedge, screaming to the Everlasting to 
spare her, an’ the bull’s horns just gave 
her the ghost of a touch—enough to 
swear by after—as she went through all 
endsup. She weren’t really hurt a bit, 
an’ only took a chair a thought gingerly 
for a day or two; but her temper didn't 
heal so easy, I promise you—not by no 
means; an’ presently, when the man as 
had shouted an’ runned to help her took 
the poor maiden home, she let him 
know what she thought about the world 
in general an’ Nicholas Westaway in 
particular so soon as she had got wind 
enough to tell with. 

Of course, the man was Benjamin 
Pearn. An’ he knowed really that the 
field-path ran nigh the hedge, an’ he'd 
been dead sure as Mary Jane would not 
get into no real danger. Besides, he 





had planned to be there in plenty of 














She went through all ends up. 
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time, an’ it wasn’t till he actually seed 
Mary Jane flying an’ the bull a-bellow- 
ing after her, with his tail up an’ his 
head down, that he knowed what he’d 
done. 

‘*Tothink !” gasped Mary Jane. ‘‘To 
think as I might be a lifeless jelly this 
moment but for my own legs! As ’tis, 
that gert beast’s horn have horched me 
somewheres, an’ I may die of it yet. 
An’ if you’m a man, Benjamin Pearn, 
you'll go an’ get your gun an’ shoot 
him!’’ 

‘*God’s goodness! you don’t mean 
Mr. Westaway ?’’ said Ben. 

‘“ No, I don’t ; you can leave him to 
me,’’ the maiden answered. ‘‘ I won’t 
have no living soul come between me 
an’ Nicholas Westaway now. He'll be 
sorry as he was ever born, afore his din- 
ner time if I've got a tongue in my 
head ; an’ he shall have all Belstone hoot- 
ing at him in the open street, come to- 
morrow. But ‘tis your part to shoot 
thicky beastly bull wi’ a gun—an’ if 
you love me you'll do it. Heshan’t 
take no more prizes, if I can stop him.’’ 

‘** As to shooting the bull, they’d put 
me in prison for it-—not that I’d mind 
that if you’d have me when I comed 
out,’’ said Ben very eager like. ‘‘ But,’’ 
he added as an after-thought, ‘‘ the 
dashed luck of it is I haven’t gota gun.’’ 

Her black eyes flashed an’ her gypsy- 
dark face growed darker still. She still 
panted an’ puffed a bit. But Ben con- 
fessed arter that she never looked so 
lovely afore or since as she did when he 
pulled her out of the brambles in the 
hedge an’ comforted her. 

‘** You'd best to borrow a gun then,”’ 
she told him. ‘‘ Anyway, I won't 
marry you while that bull’s alive ; an’ 
if you was a man you’d never sleep 
till you’d put a bullet through it.’’ 

Same morning she went up with her 
mother to Belstone an’ gave Nicholas 
Westaway the whole law and the 
prophets, by all accounts. His ears 
must have tingled to hear her; but 
he was a pretty cool hand, an’ when 
she’d talked herself out of breath 
an’ falled back on torrents an’ oceans 
of tears, an’ when her mother had also 
said what she had comed to say, which 
was mere tinkling brass after Mary 


Jane, Nick popped in a word or two 
edgeways. 

‘*If you'll be so very kind as to hold 
your noise a minute—the pair of you— 
lll tell you how the bull got in the 
field,’’ he said. ‘‘’T wasn’t my idea at 
all. Ben Pearn put me uptoit. So 
you've got to thank him, not me. I 
didn't know as you was coming to Bel- 
stone to-day, God’s my judge, or I'd 
have been at the stile to meet you an’ 
see you over the meadow safe; but he 
knowed you was coming. Any fool 
can see that he meant to kill you.’’ 

‘‘He axed me to come,’’ said Mary 
Jane. 

‘* Did he? Then ’tis him you’ve got 
to thank, not me. ‘Tis only by the 
mercy of Heaven he ban’t a murderer.’’ 

‘* You'd better look after him then,’’ 
said Mary Jane thoughtful like, ‘‘ for 
I’ve told ’un to shoot your bull.” 

‘Let ’un,’’ answered Nicholas very 
cunning. ‘‘I’d shoot the old devil 
myself for daring to run after you.” 

Then Mrs. Arscott struck the iron 
while it was hot, an’ afore she left that 
parlor Mary Jane had named the day. 

‘Twas rather a funny case of a chap 
over-reaching himself in a love affair. 
You see, Ben Pearn was so blessed 
muddle-headed that he couldn’t look 
on to the end of the game like any 
cleverer man might. He said to his 
silly self: ‘‘ I'll make her hate the chap, 
so she’d like to scratch his eyes out.’’ 
But he never seed that the end must 
be different ; he never remembered that 
Nicholas Westaway had a tongue in his 
head same as other people. 

So Ben was sent off with a flea in his 
ear, an’ he changed his opinion about 
marriage an’ growed to bea hard an’ fast 
bachelor an’ a lover of saving money. 
But as for Mary Jane, she did her hus- 
band a power of good an’ enlarged his 
mind every way. An’ when they gota 
family young Westaway’s nature comed 
very well through the usual ups an’ 
downs of life. He fancied hisself less, 
an’ thought of his little people an’ his 
good lady first, an’ growed a bit more 
like his faither before him. Not, of 
course, that he was the man his faither 
was. But what chap ever be, for that 
matter? I never see none. 
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ADMIRATION 


An Oriental Critic on the Anglo-Saxon Girl 





FROM JAPAN 


By YONE NOGUCHI 


HO ever returned from London 

VV without carrying back a better 

appreciation of the American 
woman ? 

‘“What a :ovely complexion,’’ a 
Japanese might say on first landing in 
America. It will be a year or so be- 
fore he plays the connoisseur with her 
shape. What a delightfully quick step! 
How eloquently it expresses her straight 
charm! I cannot blame the American 
actress in the ‘‘Geisha’’ for her min- 
cing gait. Our women walk as she imi- 
tates. Exaggeration isn’t a crime— 
not a bit. 

White skin! ‘‘ White skin hides 
seven blemishes in the face.’’ How 
Japanese girls strive to make their faces 
whiter, even praying to a gold-gilded 
idol! (Poor girls! Their souls are 
divinely white.) 

What a gracefully high nose has the 
American woman ! 

I confess I was beginning to lose my 
firstimpression of the American woman, 
and to cease to look after her 
with mighty admiration. My short 
trip across the Atlantic renewed my 
appreciation. 

One of my Japanese girl-friends in 
England—I assure you there are one 
or two clever girls even among the 
Japanese—said to me that the English 
woman is always bent on improving 
her mind. (She bluntly declared, by 
the way, that whatever might happen, 
she should remain savage.) She was 
sure, she said, that they thought they 
had a personal responsibility for the 
Universe. 

It was in the drawing-room of the 
Lady C. C.—what a clever C. C.!—that 
I was told that the English woman is 
nothing but vanity. ‘‘ And a martyr 
to formalities and etiquette,”’ another 
Ladyship added promptly—to be sure 
she was some fifty-fifth Duchess of some- 
thing. 

What a sufficiency of self-esteem, 


what a cool reserve, has the English 
woman ! 

We were talking about girls out of 
the East and the West. One spoke of 
a bony English girl he had met. (Eng- 
lish girls are rarely plump.) He was 
perfectly disgusted with her uninterest- 
ing manner of speech. Wasn’t he 
amazed when he happened to read one 
of her poems afterwards! (I wonder 
who she might be?) Iam always sus- 
pecting that English conversation was 
made to hide the thought of the English 
girl. I always thought that she was 
fearing her secret might be discovered. 
No doubt she was trying to mask her- 
self behind a screen—perhaps of Lon- 
don fog. 

How pleasing the frankness of Ameri- 
can girls! They are like a book with 
the leaves cut ready for reading. What 
charming reading that is, full of fancies 
and also not without wisdom! How- 
ever, a turn for the epigrammatic is out 
of fashion nowadays. Happily the 
American girls are not crazy after an 
indigestible paradox. They are wise in 
a healthy way, under the garment of 
simplicity. 

There is no happier moment for me— 
a Japanese—than when in chat with 
American girls. The topics are light 
without being vulgar. They are viva- 
cious—delightfully. I admire their 
pronunciation of English, which is like 
the jolly chattering of a spring river. 
(Thank Heaven, American girls’ life 
is an eternal spring.) Who laughs, 
saying ‘‘ Yankee accent?’’ I dare say 
the English never speak, but growl. 
The voice is too harsh altogether. What 
use for a woman’s voice that is unsuit- 
able for whispering ? 

I used sadly to see at a certain recep- 
tion a few English girls that appeared 
like actresses who had forgotten their 
lines, but tried awfully hard to look a 
part. I was often told that we were not 
supposed to expect anything interesting 
























in first-class society. 


their family history and a fat morocco- 
How mannerless 


covered album were the whole thing. 


some of those girls were in entering a Look at the American girls! Not 
room! They rolled in, to speak cor- only do they know how to talk—they 
rectly. I often fancied they thought understand perfectly how to raise and 
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drop their eyelashes. In English soci- woman! A Jap writer once said that 
ety it is the custom for each to monop- the American woman is more than 
olize one girl, because she does not woman. She can bea wife and a gei- 
know how to be charming toa whole sha girl at the same time. 

party. What an art has the American English girls may speak love in blank 
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verse. I am positive that American 
girls are far cleverer love-makers. They 
are born for that. 

It isa mighty treat to see the Amer- 
ican girls always tastefully dressed. I 
am most happy not to meet a red-faced 
girl with a green ribbon around her 
neck. Poor English girls! I am not 
the first to denounce their poor taste in 
dress. They hardly know how to raise 
their skirts. Yet I am sure it is not 
because their ankles are not charming 
enough toexpose. You must not blame 
the ugly shape of their shoes—boots, if 
you please. They are as hard a thing 
to find in England as the open-hearted 
laughter of the American girl. What 
a stiff, plain smile have the English 
girls! Yes, that is a typical English 
smile. Isn’t that like a London square, 
carefully railed round ? 

Who says, I wish to know, that the 
English girl is fresh as a daisy? Look 
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at her dampish hair! She doesn’t look 
like anything but a pudding, as one of 
our Japanese satirists jeers. What 
fluffy hair has the American girl! I 
am sure it could pull an elephant, as 
we say. 

How often, observing the six o’clock 
sight of London streets with the jam- 
ming girls hurrying homeward, have I 
thought that they were like the people 
of a problem play! Pray, compare it 
with the sight on Broadway. Amer- 
ican girls’ heads are always thrashing in 
the sunlight. They would readily 
make themselves as good a millionaire’s 
wife as anybody else. The English 
girls’ eyes are eternally downcast. 

I had quite a many experience to 
prove it is impossible to bring the En- 
glish girl to an understanding when she 
doesn’t want it. She is stubborn in the 
extreme. Her mind is already in a cast 
and may not change a bit. 


DENT* 





CHAPTER XXVIII—CONTINUVED 


ENIS bent glowering at the step on 
which he stood. His neighbor’s 
answer to his query about the 

guards was still rattling in his head; he 
had heard nothing since with that part 
of the ear which communicates with 
the brain. 

The group of gentlemen from the 
London Tavern followed the Lord 
Mayor down the steps; one of them 
passed close to Denis, waving a tele- 
gram, and gesticulating to his friends. 

It was Mr. Merridew, still flushed 
and flustered with sentiment and satis- 
faction; as he passed, Denis scanned the 
smug, well-meaning face; but he had 
deliberately withdrawn from the path 
of the man whom he had driven across 
London to see. Talk to him about 
Nan ! 
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‘* Now, sir, move on please !"’ 

‘‘All right, constable; but I only 
landed from Australia this morning, 
and I wish you’d tell me a thing or two 
first.”’ 

‘* Indeed, sir ?’’ said the policeman, 
as Denis felt in the pocket that was full 
of notes and gold. 

‘‘ About this war,” pursued the 
questioner; ‘‘ you see I mever even 
heard of it before to-day. Can you tell 
me which of the guards have gone ?”’ 

‘Coldstream and Grenadiers, sir.’’ 

‘* But not all of them ?’’ 

‘‘The first Battalion of the Cold- 
streams and the third of the Grena- 
diers.”’ 

The man’s prompt answers drew 
Denis’ attention to the man himself. He 
was over six feet in height, and not an 


Denis 


inch of it thrown away; but yet more 
noticeable for a peculiar pride of coun- 
tenance. 

‘* An old Guardsman !"’ said Denis. 

‘* An old Grenadier, sir !’’ cried the 
policeman. ‘‘ And I would give ten 
years of my life to be with them now !’’ 

‘* Do you suppose they have lost very 
heavily ?’’ Denis was searching the 
old soldier’s face. ; 

‘‘Tf the losses altogether are four- 
teen hundred I'll back ours to run well 
into three figures !’’ 

‘* But they'll keep the regiment up 
to strength, I take it ?”’ 

‘* No doubt they’ll send out a draft 
as soon as possible.’’ 

‘* Of course there’d be no chance for 
a recruit in such a draft?’’ Denis had 
hesitated and then forced a grin. 

The old Grenadier shook his head. 

‘*T doubt it, sir; but a very good 
man, who knew his drill, they might 
take /im over the heads of others. They 
want all the good men they can get in 
time of war. Why, sir, that’s a sover- 
eign !’’ 

‘*Tt was meant to be; it’s not a night 
for less. And now can you tell me 
where the rest of the Grenadiers are ?’’ 


CHAPTER XXIX 
GUY FAWKES DAY 

A company officer was making his 
round of an outlaying picket of Grena- 
diers; the black hour before a drizzling 
dawn effectually shrouded moist features 
and sodden whiskers, as bearskin and 
great-coat served to modify an erect 
yet casual carriage. It was Ralph 
Devenish, however, and he was per- 
forming his duties with some punctilio. 
The sentries stood their twenty paces 
apart, all but invisible to each other, 
sundered links waiting forthe dawn to 
complete the chain. And at each link 
the officer halted and beat his foot. 

‘* All’s well.’”’ 

‘‘ Except your rifle, eh ?’’ muttered 
Devenish to one or two; from a third 
he took the man’s dripping piece, and 
from the nipple poured a tiny jet of 
water into the palm of his left hand. 
‘* Keep it covered if you can, or it will 
never go off,’’ was his audible injunc- 
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tion to that sentry and the next. 
who knew him would 
atsuch zeal and 
Ralph Devenish. 

One who knew him did. 

‘* All’s well.’’ 

‘‘Except your musket, I expect. 
Let’s see it. You know my voice?” 
It had dropped with the question. 

“tan 

‘IT suppose you thought I didn’t 
recognize you ?”’ 

‘*T didn’t know.” 

‘‘ Well, I did, and had you put on 
this picket on purpose to get a word 
with you; but don’t you raise your 
voice any more than I’m raising mine,” 
whispered Devenish in one breath, with 
a louder comment on the condition of 
the rifle in his next. ‘‘ What are you 
doing here ?’’ he added in his strenuous 
undertone. ‘‘ When did you land in 
England ?’’ 

‘“The last morning of September.’’ 

‘* So it made you enlist !’’ 

‘* The same night.”’ 

‘* You've been bribing the sergeants, 
or somebody; but I don’t blame you for 
that. Try to keep the nipple covered !’’ 
exclaimed the zealous officer, returning 
the piece. ‘‘ Why the devil did you 
choose my regiment?’’ whispered 
Ralph. 

‘*It was the night the news came of 


One 
have marveled 
such initiative in 


the Alma—and—I hoped you were 
killed !’’ 

‘“‘No wonder.’’ Ralph chuckled 
harshly. 

‘*It was one to me; but I couldn't 


help it; and I felt in every other battle 
it would be the same. So I enlisted that 
night !”’ 

Bek 
Ralph. 

“To run your risks !’’ said Denis 
through his teeth. ‘‘ The chances are 
that one of us will go back. Thechances 
are less that we both will !”’ 

The rain took up the whispering for 
the next few seconds. 

‘*T see!’’ said Ralph length. 
‘* The latest thing in duels! My con- 
gratulations must keep till next round.’’ 
And he marched on nonchalantly 
enough, with a final chuckle for Denis’ 
salute; but the note was neither so harsh 


make sure, eh?’’ sneered 


at 
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nor so spontaneous as before; and Denis 
was left to glory in his last words, to re- 
gretthem, and yettoglory in themagain. 

A patter of invisible musketry sound- 
ed in the direction of Inkerman heights, 
increased to a fusillade, but came no 
nearer ; the Grenadier outposts were 
withdrawn, and in the misty dawn the 
company fell in with two others of the 
Guards Brigade. As they did so a level 
rainbow curved through the fog and 
some one shouted ‘‘ Shell!’ Every 
man stood his ground upright; but as 
the shell skimmed over their heads and 
sank spinning into the soft ground be- 
yond, a number flung themselves upon 
their faces and lay like ninepins until 
it burst without hitting one. 

Nothing threatened the outposts of 
the Guards; no more shot or shell fell 
among them, dnd word came for them 
to march back to camp in order to draw 
cartridges and exchange their dripping 
muskets for others. 

Denis, for one, would have given 
much to have been spared that delay 
before battle of which he had heard 
so much. He found it as trying as it 
was always said to be. He could not 
but think of his last words to Ralph 
Devenisu, and as Ralph marched aloof 
he looked as though he might be think- 
ing of them too. Denis began to suffer 
from a sort of superstitious shame ; he 
deserved to be the one to remain on the 
field. He was grateful to his rear-rank 
man, a Cockney, anda consistent grum- 
bler, for a running commentary of friv- 
olous complaint. 

‘*T ’ope they’ ll give us time for a cup 
o’ cawfee, if yer can call it cawfee,” 
said he. ‘‘ Green cawfee-beans ground 
between stones—/ call it muck—but ’ot 
muck’s better’n nothink w’en you’ve 
had no warm food in your innards for 
twenty-four hours. But wot do you 
‘ave in this Gawd-forsaken ’ole? Not 
a wash, not a shave, no pipe-clayin’, 
no button-cleanin’, no takin’ belts or 
boots off by the day an’ nighttogether.’’ 

The firing was growing louder every 
minute; but still it was nearly all 
in one direction—on the heights where 
the fog clung thickest and whither the 
three companies were now tramping 
through the fog. 
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‘*T wish they’d remember the seventh 
day, an’ keep 7¢ ’oly,’’ grumbled Denis’ 
rear-rank man. ‘‘Is’pose you godless 
chaps ’ve forgot it’s yer Sunday? I 
don’t forget it’s mine, darn their dirty 
skins !’’ 

A horse’s hoofs came thudding 
through the fog, a scarlet coat burst 
through it like the sun. 

‘*’The duke says you’re to join your 
battalion,’’ cried the staff officer to 
Devenish. ‘‘ They’re hard pressed at 
the two-gun battery up above !”’ 

Devenish wheeled round, and his 
handsome face was transfigured as he 
waved his sword. 

‘‘They want us with the colors !’’ 
he shouted. ‘‘ They can’t do without 
us after all !’’ 

And with a laugh and a yell the men 
sprang forward, the sergeant’s face as 
red as his hair, even the grumbler press- 
ing on Denis’ heels, and perhaps only 
Denis himself with a single thought 
beyond coming at once to the rescue of 
the regiment and to grips with the 
shrouded foe. 

It was Denis’ first battle, and as yet 
it had only begun to the ear; not a man 
had been hit before his eyes ; nota flash 
had penetrated the pale mist ahead upon 
the heights. All eyes were straining 
through the mist in front of them; but 
of a sudden, as the bearskins breasted 
a ridge the sun broke forth upon an as- 
tounding tableau. 

Under a canopy of mist and smoke, 
belt-deep in sparkling bushes raked by 
the risen sun, athin line of guardsmen 
were holding their own against dense 
masses of the enemy. Between the 
Russians and the lip of the plateau in 
their rear, over which they were still 
swarming by the battalion, was a dis- 
mantled redoubt whose empty embra- 
sures had been open doors to the attack- 
ing horde. Weight of numbers had 
wrested the work from the British, but 
that was all. Instead of pressing their 
advantage the enemy had set his back 
to the parapet of sand bags, overlap- 
ping it in dense wings, and so standing 
at bay in his thousands against a few 
hundred Grenadiers. The lingering 


mist and the smoke of battle were 
doubtless in favor of the few ; only the 
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remnant of their own brigade, approach- 
ing obliquely from their rear, could see 
how few they were, and for an instant 
the sight appalled them. 

‘* Our colors !’’ screamed Devenish 
racing ahead of hismen. There was no 
need for him to tell them. 

The thin line heard them ; a couple 
of officers glanced over their epaulettes, 
saw the red plumes of the Coldstream 
outnumbering the white ones of the 
Grenadiers, and tossed their swords in 
a sudden passion of jealousy. ‘‘ Charge 
again, Grenadiers !’’ they screamed and 
leaped into the lane with the whole gray 
wave rolling after them. And with 
bayonets down and wild hurrahs the 
battalion drove straight into the re- 
doubt, trampling the dead and driving 
the living through the two embrasures 
as a green sea is emptied through lee 
scuppers. 

Simultaneously the mass of Russians 
to the north of the battery were routed 
by acharge of the Scots Fusiliers at the 
far end of the line of Guards, and now the 
Coldstreams blooded themselves upon 
the companion wing extending from 
the southern shoulder of the redoubt ; 
but Devenish and his Grenadiers had 
followed their own into the redoubt 
itself, and Denis was leaning with his 
back against the parapet brushing the 
sweat from his forehead and cleaning 
his bayonet in the earth. 

‘*Get yourself something to eat,” 
said an officer to Denis. 

‘‘Thank you, sir, I had plenty in 
camp. I’m waiting forthenext charge!”’ 
said Denis with his cartridge between 
his teeth; and he bit off the end, dropped 
the powder into the muzzle of his piece, 
reversed and rammed home with no 
other thought in his heated head. 

He had been speaking to the gallant 
officer who had led him into his first 
action. He did not realize that it was 
Ralph Devenish. He had forgotten 
that there was such a creature in the 
world. 


CHAPTER XXX 
THE SANDBAG BATTERY 
Denis had not long to wait. There 


was a sudden agitation at the northern 
shoulder of the redoubt. Shouts and 
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shots rose in an instant to the continu- 
ous din of desperate combat, as the 
strokes on a gong ring into one. Denis 
saw a handtul of his comrades, not 
actually in the path of the Russian 
avalanche, forming for a flank attack 
upon the intruders; in an instant he was 
one of them, and in another they had 
leapt upon the enemy with ball, butt, 
and bayonet. 

Comparatively calm intervals he had 
throughout the fight, intervals in which 
for one reason or another he was a mo- 
mentary spectator of the scenes in prog- 
ress all around him. Once the Guards 
were fighting on the other side of 
the Sandbag Battery, between it and 
the long lip of the ravine; he had to 
wait for accounts of the battle long after- 
wards to learn how they had got there, 
or what relation this phase of the action 
bore to the whole. At the time he was 
one of a handful of furious Grenadiers 
fighting for their lives in the fresh fog 
which their powder had brought down 
upon them, and a moment came which 
Denis felt must be his last. He had 
tripped headlong over a dead Russian, 
and a live Russian stood over him aim- 
ing his bayonet with one hand while 
the other grasped the stock high above 
his head. But a British officer flung 
out his revolver within a few feet of the 
deliberate graycoat, and it was the sen- 
sation of being shot from behind at such 
a moment that Denis anticipated more 
poignantly than that of being trans- 
fixed where he lay. ‘The man fell dead 
on top of him. 

This was the last that Denis saw of 
the Sandbag Battery; he was one of 
those who, led by a bevy of hot-headed 
officers, incontinently scaled its gentler 
slopes, flung themselves upon the ousted 
enemy, and hunted him downhill in 
crazy ecstacies. A hoarse voice in high 
authority screamed command and en- 
treaty from the crest where the Grena- 
dier colors drooped in the haze, deserted 
by all but a couple of hundred bear- 
skins. An officer in front of Denis was 
the first to perceive the error ; he stop- 
ped and checked about a score of the 
rank and file, and together these few 
clambered back to the colors on the 
heights. 
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Breathless they gained the edge of 
the plateau and swarmed over, as the 
Russians had so often done before them, 
to find matters as grave as they could 
be. The crimson standard and the 
Union Jack swayed in the center of a 
mere knot of guardsmen, who were 
already sorely beset by broken masses of 
theenemy. Andeven now a whole bat- 
talion was bearing down upon the de- 
voted band, marching to certain con- 
quest with a resolute swing and swag- 
ger,and yet with the deep strains of some 
warlike hymn rising incongruously 
from its ranks. 

‘¢ We must have a go at them, lads,’’ 
said Devenish, ‘‘ we can keep them off 
the colors if we can’t do anything else. 
Are you ready ? Now for it!’’ 

Denis never knew what happened to 
himself. He remembered his captain 
being bayonetted through the folds 
of his cloak, and cutting down two 
Russians at almost one stroke of his 
sword; he remembered longing for a 
sword of his own, as his ‘piece was 
wrenched from his grasp by a dead 
weight on the bayonet. His fists were 
still doubled when he opened his eyes 
hours later on the moonlit battlefield. 

A great weight lay across his legs, so 
stiffly that Denis thought the dead man 
a log until his hand came in contact 
with damp clothing. His throat and 
mouth were full of something hard and 
horrible. His moustache and beard 
were clotted with the samethinge. One 
side of his face felt numb and swollen; 
but his sight was uninjured, and the 
pain not worse than a violent face-ache. 
He got upon his hands and knees and 
looked about him. 

The day’s haze had vanished with 
the smoke of battle; it was a still and 
clear night, brilliantly lighted by the 
moon. The night was so still that 
a groan, nay, even a dying gasp, could 
be heard even further than sight could 
penetrate through the rays of that glori- 
ous moon; and yet it was so light that 
the glimmer of lanterns round about the 
fatal battery was not at first apparent 
to the eye. 

When Denis saw the lanterns, he got 
up and tried to stagger towards them, 
but collapsed at once,and had to lie 
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where he fell until they came to him. 

‘‘Come on, boys, I see a Roosh- 
ian!’’ said a linesman, holding his lan- 
tern level with his shako. 

‘‘Wait a bit, here’s one of our 
chaps,’’ replied a voice that Denis knew. 
‘*S’help me if it ain’t our old sergeant 
—I’d know him by his ginger nob a 
mile off! And him in such a hurry to 
get at ’em in the morning ! It’s more’n 
ever I was, though I’d as lief be on that 
jobas this. Ugh!”’ 

Denis soon attracted their attention, 
and in a few more moments his origi- 
nal rear-rank man was stooping over 
him. 

‘‘ Why, you’re stuck through the 
face !’’ he cried, screwing up his own 
face behind the lantern. ‘‘ But the glue 
seems set, and don’t you go for to move 
and melt it. There’s a wounded officer 
wants to see you.”’ 

Denis whispered something inarticu- 
late. It was his first attempt to 
speak. 

‘‘What’s that? Yes, it was our cap- 
tain,’’ said the other, ‘‘ and he’s waitin’ 
to hear if you’re alive. If you’re sound 
below the teeth we could give you an 
arm apiece and take you to him in ten 
minutes. He’s only in one of the 
Second Division tents.’’ 

Denis could ask no questions, but he 
had strength enough to act upon this 
suggestion, and in a few minutes he 
was among the lighted tents. 

Ralph was lying in one of the officer’s 
tents, a candle and a tumbler of cham- 
pagne on a box at his elbow, and an 
army surgeon on a camp-stool beside 
the bed. 

‘* Is that the man you want to see ?’’ 
asked the surgeon, but bundled Denis 
from the tent next instant, and made 
his conductors hold both lanterns to 
his face. ‘‘ Don’t you try to speak !”’ 
he went on to Denis. ‘‘ Your wound 
has practically frozen, and we must 
keep it so as long as we can. Hold this 
wad to it till you come out. I oughtn’t 
really to let you go in—but he’s worse 
than you.”’ 

The caution was repeated to Ralph; 
then Denis took the camp-stool, and 
the two were left alone. 

‘*T am glad to have seen you again,’’ 
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murmured Ralph in hollow tones. 
‘* Do you know when I saw you last? I 
never thought of it till this moment. It 
was on the far side of the battery. Some 
fellow was going to bayonet you where 
you lay, and I—I was just in time.” 

Denis was nodding violently. He 
also had remembered. He stretched out 
atrembling hand. But Ralph drew his 
beneath the blanket. : 

‘* Wait a bit!’’ he whispered. ‘‘ You 
see, Inever thought of its being you; 
but I’m rather glad it was. Badly hurt, 
I’m afraid ?”’ 

Denis shook his head. 

‘*Tt was a good sort of duel,’’ he whis- 
pered. ‘‘ And you see, you’ve won !”’ 

The surgeon stood in the opening 
of the tent, advanced a step, shrugged, 
and retired unseen. Ralph had not hid- 
den his hand again. Denis held it in 
both of his. 

‘* Ask her to forgive me,’’ gasped 
the shallow whisper. ‘‘ No—I can’t ask 
you—I don’t. But you might tell her— 
when it came to this sort of thing—”’ 

And the white face lit up with such 
a smile as it had worn when Ralph 
Devenish waved his sword and led his 
company to the succour of their com- 
rades before the Sandbag Battery. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
TIME’S REVENGE 


John Dent was a Yorkshire yeoman, 
born in the last years of the eighteenth 
century. By thirty he had seen more of 
the world than was usual in those times, 
and had fallen in love on his travels 
with a young Irish girl of a social sta- 
tion indubitably above his own. What 
was more important, the young Irish 
girl had fallen in love with John Dent. 

Being what he was, John Dent came 
tohis point with startling directness, was 
accepted, left the party which he pro- 
posed to deplete, and traveled like the 
crow to Dublin, where a perfect old gen- 
tleman sent him about his business in the 
sweetest imaginable brogue. John Dent 
went back to Yorkshire with hardly a 
word, set his affairs in order, ascertained 
his income to a nicety, chartered a little 
ship at Whitehaven, and landed in Dub- 
lin with his business books under his 
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arm and certain family documents in a 
bag. But to no purpose; he was not 
even suffered to produce his books or 
his papers ; neither deed, document nor 
banker’s reference, he was smilingly 
informed, would recommend the match 
to which he aspired. John Dent went 
straight aboard his vessel, where Norah 
Devenish actually awaited him, and in 
two or three days they were leaving 
Gretna Hall as man and wife when a 
Carlisle coach rattled over the bridge 
with the perfect old gentleman scream- 
ing curses from the box. 

Such was the story of the marriage of 
Denis’ parents in the last days of George 
IV. Norah Devenish’s parents never 
forgave her, and it broke her heart. 

Denis and Nan were not married until 
the winter before the Indian Mutiny, 
because Denis made a quick enough re- 
covery to abide by an impulse, as he had 
always done, and to fight through the rest 
of the Crimean War. 

Just as John Merridew had himself 
foreshadowed in a moment of emotion on 
the Australian coast, the place that was 
made for Denis in his firm led almost at 
once to a junior partnership. 

Denis kept in touch with his first 
partners on the gold fields, though it 
was some years before he saw either of 
them again. Doherty did almost as 
well as ever for some time after his de- 
parture, but gave it up on hearing 
from Denis that there was no chance 
of his return. He went back to the 
station on the craggy coast where the 
North Foreland had met her doom. His 
career was checkered but honorable, 
and his memory is one of the few green 
things in the district of his adoption. 

There was one other figure of those 
days whom Denis encountered twice in 
the ’ fifties, once in Pall Mall when an ill- 
advised expression of gratitudeon the 
part of Denis curtailed an interchange 
of much interest, and some years later at 
a social function of some magnitude to 
which Nan enticed her husband. 

‘*T hope you saw the news ?”’ said the 
tall man, as though he and Denis had 
been meeting every day. 

‘* The news from where, sir ?’’ 

‘* Black Hill Flat, if you happen to 
recollect such a place.’’ 
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‘*T should think I did !’’ cried Denis. 
** But I haven’t seen anything about it 
in the paper.’’ 

‘*T knew you had a good memory,”’ 
said the tall man, smiling a little over 
his beard. ‘‘ 1 suppose it doesn’t by 
any chance hark back to what I told 
you would some day happen on Black 
Hill Flat ?”’ 

‘* Rather !’’ cried Denis again. ‘‘You 
used to say that gold would be found 
there sooner or later.’’ 

‘* It was found the other day, within 
a few feet of the top.’’ 

‘* You said it would be !” 

‘Qn the Native Youth side, and 
plenty of it, including a solid lump 
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nearly as big as the one you got out of 
my old shaft. ‘lhey call it the ‘Nil 
Desperandum Nugget,’ which amuses 
me, because I never met another man 
who didn’t despair of the place. I’m 
surprised you hadn’t heard of it,’’ said 
the old deep-sinker, and with his old 
nod passed on. 

Nan was immensely excited where 
she was sitting at one side watching, 
and excitement and bright lights still 
became her; but Denis had never 
known his wife so bad a listener. 

‘* You know that man to speak to,”’ 
Nan said, ‘‘and don’t know his name ?’’ 

‘* No; who is he ?” 

And she told him with bated breath. 


THE END 





66 ZAOMEawa’ 
ben, Mis- 
tress Mur- 

tay, come awa’ 

ben,’’ said Mrs. 

M'Crae _hospit- 

ably, guiding 

her friend into 
the little parlor. 

‘‘ Are ye no’ 
ower busy ?”’ inquired Mrs. Murray. 

‘‘Na, na; I’m no’ that thrang the 
day. An’ hoo’s a’ wi’ ye? Ye'll ha’e 
come room’ to hear aboot the suree*, 
like ?”’ 

‘‘Jist that, Mistress M’Crae. But 
I’m no’ gaun to bide a meenit if ye’re 
the least thing thrang.”’ 

‘‘Aw, sit ye doon, sit ye doon. The 
kettle’s jist on the bile, an’ we'll ha’ea 
dish o’ tea, an’ I’ll tell ye a’ aboot the 
suree, an’ welcome. It wis an unco 
peety ye cudna gang, but it wis a mercy 
ye hadna peyed fur yer tuckets, you an’ 
yer man. I mind when auld Mistress 

*Soirée. 
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MRS. M’CRAE IS AFFRONTED 


Wallace’s man 
got two tuckets 
fur a suree an’ 
peyed fur them 
jist three days 
afore he dee’d; 
an’, if ye’ll be- 
lieve me, Mis- 
tress Murray, 
Mistress Wal - 
lace has thae tuckets yet, an’ they’re 
near twal’ year auld.’’ 

‘*Cud she no’ get the money back ?’’ 
asked Mrs. Murray, who had seated 
herself at the window. 

‘‘No’ a faurden! The commytee 
gaed bankrupt. I heard it wis wi’ 
gi’en the folk a cookie ower an’ abin 
the usual—onywey, it tuk them a’ their 
time to pey the baker an’ the singers, 
let alane Mistress Wallace.”’ 

‘*But I wudna think the commytee 
that wis lukin’ efter last nicht’s suree 
wud gang bankrupt an’ refuse fur to 
pey fur tuckets that hadna been used.’’ 
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‘‘{ maun see aboot the tea." 





‘* Maybe no’, Mistress Murray, maybe 
no’. But I aye think it’s jist a temptin’ 
o’ Providence to buy tuckets fur a suree 
afore the vera day. Of coorse, ye ken 
the yin I had fur last nicht wis—wis— 
whit d’ye ca’ it ?”’ 

‘* Complimentary.’’ 

‘Ay. SolI wisna takin’ ony risk, 
as it were. But I maun see aboot the 
tea. Keep yer sate, Mistress Murray. 
I’ll no’ be lang.’’ 

Five minutes later the twain were to- 
gether again. 

‘‘Weel, aboot the suree, Mistress 
M’Crae,’’ said Mistress Murray as soon 
as the cups were filled. 

‘* Well, as ye ken, ma man, bein’ 
foresman in sic a big work as Maister 
Paurley’s wis on the platform, an’ Mis- 
tress Blaikie an’ masel’ gaed early an’ 
got a sate whaur we had a graun view 
o’ the hale proceedin’s. There wis 
mony a bigger front on the platform, 
but no’ yin cleaner nor ma man’s.’’ 

‘‘T believe ye, Mistress M’Crae. 
Wha was in the chair?’’ put in Mrs. 
Murray. 

‘‘T dinna mind his name, but I was 
rale vexed fur him when he got up to 
mak’ aspeech. He had nae mair v’ice 
nora moose, but to see him ye wud ha’e 
thocht he wis roarin’ at the folk. An’ 
he wis a shakin’ an’ sweetin’, an’ pech- 
in’, puir man, an’ the folk wis aye 
gi’en’ him a bit stamp an’ cheer to gar 
him haste, an’ the yins on the platform 
whiles clappit an’ duntit the table to 


encourage him. Deed, I was vexed fur 
him. Ma man said to me efter that he 
wis a rale fine gentleman, but nae 
spokesman.’’ 

‘* But a’ that wud be efter ye had yer 
tea.’’ 

‘“* Ay. I wis gaun to tell ye aboot 
the tea. My! I wis that affrontit wi’ 
Mistress Blaikie! Aw, ye never seen 
sic a thing, Mistress Murray !’’ 

‘* Whit wis that? She wisna pooch- 
in’, shairly.”’ 

‘*Na, na. But she wis poorin’ oot 
the tea frae yin o’ thon things, an’—’’ 

** Ye mean the urn.’’ 

‘‘Mphm. She wis fillin’ her ain cup 
when she begood to sneeze, an’ pu’ed 
back her haun’ quick, ye ken. But her 
finger wis catched in the wee handle, 
an’ she pu’ed ower the hale affair an’ 
broke twa cups an’ asaucer, an’ drookit 
a’ her pastries, an’ soakit her claes, an’ 
gey near droondit a wean wha wis set- 
tin’ aside her. But that wisna 
whit affrontit me. Afore I kent whaur 
I wis she had slippit oot the door—we 
wis settin’ near a door, ye ken—an’ she 
never cam’ back. An’ near a’ the folk 
thocht I had made the mess—ay, even 
the waiter said, ‘Ye auld footer’ ablow 
his breith, an’ a laddie in the gallery 
cried doon, ‘ Haw, mistress, is yer biler 
brustit ?’ ’’ 

‘«'The imniddence !’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Murray indignant and sympathetic. 

‘* But that wisna a’,’’ went on Mrs. 
M’Crae, ‘‘ that wisna a’, Mistress Mur- 
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ray. It wis a gey lang while afore I 
cud luk up at the platform again, an’ 
when I did tak’ a bit keek there wis ma 
man settin’ wi’ a rid face an’ no’ peyin’ 
ony attention to his tea or the crack 
that wis gaun on roon’ aboot him. I 
tried fur to catch his e’e, but he wudna 
luk ma wey, an’ I shin seen that he wis 
affrontittae. An’ I wis near cryin’ oot 
to him, ‘It wisna me, it wisna me!’ 
jist like a wean, ye ken.”’ 

‘*Deed, I can unnerstaun’ hoo ye 
wud feel, Mistress M’Crae,’’ said Mrs. 
Murray kindly. 

‘‘ Aw, I wis that ashamed, Mistress 
Murray, I wis that ashamed. I tried to 
eat ma pastry, but it wis like to choke 
me; an’ yinst or twicet I wis near get- 
tin’ up an’ fleein’ awa’ hame. But I 
thocht it wis best to keep ma sate, an’ 
efter a wee the folk stoppit frae lukin’ 
at me, an’ the wean that Mistress Blai- 
kie had near droondit wi’ the tea says 
to me, the daurlin’, says she, ‘I ken it 
wisna you, mistress.’ An’ that garr’d 
me feel a wee thing easier, an’ I gi’ed 
her ma pastry. Then we a’ got up an’ 
sang the psawm, ye ken, an’ efter that 
cam’ the speakin’ that I tell’t ye 
aboot.’’ 

‘‘ An’ efter that the concert, nae 
doot.’’ 

‘* Jist that. But I didna enjye the 
concert, Mistress Murray, I didna enjye 
the concert.”’ 





‘*Did ye no’? Had they no a guid 
comic? I aye think the concert depends 
on the comic, Mistress M’Crae. The 
ither singers is a’ vera weel fur gi’ein’ 
the comic a bit rest. Had they no’ a 
guid comic last nicht ?”’ 

‘* Ay, I’m no’ sayin’ onythin’ agin 
him, an’ the folk wis a’ lauchin’ when- 
ever he cam’ on the platform. But— 
but hoo cud I lauch at a comic, Mis- 
tress Murray, hoo cud I lauch at a 
comic wi’ ma man settin’ there lukin’ 
meeserable? Tell me that, Mistress 
Murray !”’ 

‘““Weel, weel,’’ said the visitor, 
soothingly, ‘‘I daursay ye’re richt. 
But maybe if ye had gi’ed a lauch noo 
an’ then, yer man might ha’e lauched 
tae. D’ye see?’’ 

‘* Ay; I see whit ye mean. But I 
maun tell ye that I wis whit they ca’ 
laborin’ in a collusion, Mistress Mur- 
may.”’ 

‘*Eh? Oh, ay. Under a delusion, 
ye mean.”’ 

‘** Aweel, it’s a’ yin. I wis laborin’ 
that wey, onywey. I thocht ma man 
wis affrontit, but I fun’ oot efter it wis 
jist his teeth wis hurtin’ him.” 

‘*D’ye tell me that? Dearie me! 
He sud get them ta’en oot, Mistress 
M’Crae.”’ 

‘* Deed, they’re jist new in, puir man. 
An’ that wis the wey he cudna tak’ his 
tea nor lauch at the comic. But I 
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didna ken that till the suree wis ower.’”’ 
Mrs. M'Crae paused for a few moments, 
then added, very solemnly, ‘‘ But I'll 
never be freens again wi’ Mistress 
Blaikie—no’ if she wis to gang on her 
bendit knees! I’m jist tellin’ ye.’’ 

‘*I doot she'll be gey ashamed o’ 
hersel’ the day,’’ observed Mrs Murray, 
and proceeded to change the subject— 
but soon reverted to it, for, after a hasty 
glance out of the window, she drew 


back hastily, exclaming, ‘‘ Weel, I 
never! If it’s no’ jist hersel’ comin’ 
up the street !’’ 

‘*Eh? Whit d’ye say?’’ 


‘*I’m sayin’ I seen Mistress Blaikie 
comin’ up the street. Wull she be 
comin’ here, think ye?’’ 

**She’ll no’ get in this hoose ony- 
wey !’’ cried the hostess, excitedly. 
** She’ll no’ pit her fit inside ma door, 
I warrant ye!’’ And Mrs. M’'Crae 
peeped cautiously from the window. 
‘*T canna see her. I doot she’s comin’. 
She’ll be in the close noo, but she can 
ring, an’ ring, an’ ring but I’ll no’ open 
the door to her.’’ 

‘* Maybe she’s comin’ to say she’s 
sotry.’’ 

** Weel, she can say that at the key- 
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hole. If she comes to the door, mean’ 
you'll never let on we're in the hoose.’’ 

‘‘There she is,’’ whispered Mrs. 
Murray, as a timid tinkle was heard. 

Mrs. M’Crae pursed her lips. 

‘*T doot she’s awfu’ ashamed,’’ said 
Mrs. Murray, softly. 

A minute passed and they heard an- 
other little ring. They looked at each 
other awhile. 

‘‘She’ll be gaun awa 
Mrs. Murray at last. 

‘* Let her gang !’’ 

The bell rang a third time. 

‘* Aw, Mistress M’Crae,’’ 
friend, ‘‘ ye sud let her in.’ 

‘**Na!’’ 

‘* Aw, but, wis it no’ her that knittit 
thon rale fine wee shawley fur ye’re son 
John’s wee lassie ?’’ 


noo,’’ said 


said her 


In an instant Mrs. M’Crae’s face 
changed. 
‘“My! If I hadna furgot!’’ And 


she hurried from the parlor 
She was too late. Her visitor had 
gone. She returned to the parlor 
with tears in her eyes; then suddenly 
flung open the window and bawled— 
‘*Come back, Mistress Blaikie, come 
back !”’ 





“Let her gang. 
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A POLITICIAN’S DAUGHTER 


By ESTHER WAGGAMAN NEILL 
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b6 ND is he extraordinary, too?’’ 

Letitia Manton turned at the 

question and fixed her round 
blue eyes upon the speaker’s face. 
‘Oh, Miss O’Connor,’’ she said with 
the frightened air of a debutante, ‘‘I 
never know whether you are in ear- 
nest or not.’’ 

Eileen O’Connor’s full red lips parted 
wide in a smile displaying rows of 
teeth dazzling in their whiteness. ‘‘ You 
funny child,’’ she said. ‘‘ Of course I 
expect to find everything in Washing- 
ton extraordinary. Now that little 
Chinaman over there, with the moon- 
like, impassive face is a genius of diplo- 
macy so I’m told. And haven’t I been 
introduced this very afternoon to two 
artists of note, a live Buddhist, no less 
than ten musicians and I can’t count 
the number of authors and mere at- 
tachés? Why these afternoon teas 
would be intolerable if the people one 
meets were not sufficiently out of the 
ordinary to prove entertaining.’”’ 

‘*Well he isn’t,” said Letitia de- 
cidedly, glancing at the subject of their 
conversation, who stood languidly 
awaiting his turn to be passed from the 
warm grasp of Mrs. Senator Manton’s 
hospitable hand down the long line of 
automatically smiling ladies, and from 
thence into the dining-room. ‘‘ Mamma 
says, matrimony is his profession.’ 

‘* How many times so far ?”’ 

‘*Oh, not once—yet,’’ said Letitia 
with charitable haste. ‘‘ They say he 
is looking fora rich wife. He will prob- 
ably be very attentive to you !”’ 

This remark was made with such 
direct simplicity that its ingenuous- 
ness appealed to Miss O’Connor and 
she laughed aloud. 

‘* And so you are fore-warning my 
vanity ?”’ 

Letitia looked a little bewildered. 
‘* He’s only a government clerk,’’ she 


said irrelevantly. ‘‘ But he owns a 
plantation in Virginia and people here 
call him /e grand seigneur, for he’s 
considered so exclusive. I heard him tell 
Mamma that he had a horror of the 
nouveaux riches. 

Miss O’Connor’s large gray eyes nar- 
rowed under their heavy lashes, and 
for a moment she regarded Letitia sus- 
piciously; but that person’s eager little 
face was guileless. ‘‘ Then your friendly 
fears for me are groundless,’’ she said 
good humoredly. ‘‘ Will you kindly 
tell Mr. What’s his-name ?” 

Letitia was disconcerted. She felt 
that she had unwittingly blundered, but 
she did not, as yet, understand how. 
She made haste to supply the name. 
‘* Mr. Philip Kerwin,” she said. 

‘* Well, tell him please that I’m from 
the woolly West and that my grand- 
father drove pigs in Ireland, and that 
my grandmother tended cows, until 
they came to this country, and that 
afterwards she took in washing,—I sus- 
pect.’’ She delivered these bits of her 
family history without bitterness or 
apology. She seemed to find them 
merely amusing. ‘‘ We’re notsnobs,’’ 
she added. And when Mr. Philip Ker- 
win reached her place in the line and 
was introduced to her, she said: ‘‘I 
suppose I ought to continue my after- 
noon conventionality and tell you that 
I’m glad to meet you, but I'll indulge 
in the luxury of truthfulness. I’m 
sure we shouldn't like each other.’’ 

Mr. Kerwin showed neither surprise 
nor embarrassment. ‘‘ Perhaps you are 
rash in your judgments,” he said pleas- 
antly, and the next moment he had 
passed indifferently on. 


Oddly enough, Miss C’Connor was 
thinking of this first meeting as she 
stood on the rail of a leaning fence that 
roadway. 
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Her position, she told herself, was most 
absurd. Here she was in a torn riding 
habit, her hands scratched and bleeding, 
her hair dishevelled, her silk hat dented 
in the crown, standing like a lone tramp 
amid strange surroundings, without her 
horse and without hope of company to 
guide her on her way. ‘True, she had 
that morning at starting out, strateg- 
ically avoided having company. She 
wanted to be alone. She had been liv- 
ing and trying to think in a crowd ever 
since she had joined the house party at 
Senator Manton’s newly built country 
home. A week of it had made her long 
for quiet, and this morning she had 
mounted her horse, brought with her 
from Washington, determined to steal 
away for solitule—five miles of it at 
least. Her mind had been busy with 
her own affairs as she rode along, and 
she was only vaguely conscious of the 
woods around her until a drop of rain 
recalled her distance from shelter. She 
had turned her horse quickly and, in 
trying to make a short cut through 
a stubble field, she had urged him 
across a shallow ditch spanned by a 
few broken boards. One of the boards 
had given way and he had dropped 
his rider into the dust and galloped un- 
gallantly away. Miss O'Connor was 
not hurt and she arose half laughing at 
her carelessness, and then she had 
mounted the fence to see if there was 
any sign of habitation in the immediate 
vicinity. 

As she stood there, she suddenly re- 
membered that Letitia had told her that 
the old Kerwin home was five miles 
from the Manton’s place, and in spite of 
her predicament she began idly to 
wonder, as she had so often done be- 
fore, why this man had seemed to avoid 
her purposely whenever they met in 
their social rounds in Washington. If 
he were really looking for a rich wife, 
her wealth ought to have proved an at- 
traction, for the daughter of ‘‘ Croesus” 
O’Connor—as her father was called— 
was not unmindful of this reputed at- 
traction. Had she been ugly, or stupid, 
or awkward, or less admired by other 
men, she would have accepted his neglect 
indifferently or humbly and thought no 
more about it. But as it was he haunted 
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her as a psychological problem. It 
was at this moment that Philip Ker- 
win appeared coming around a bend in 
the road, mounted on a lean horse and 
leading her own. 

He was dressed in a suit of old cordu- 
roys and wore a soft felt hat pulled 
down over his eyes. His panting horse 
showed that he had been riding hard. 

‘* You're not hurt ?’’ he called out in 
a relieved tone, as he caught sight of 
her. ‘‘ You're not hurt ?”’ 

‘* You speak regretfully,” she smiled, 
clambering down to meet him. ‘‘ No, 
I’m not hurt, I only feel like a heroine 
in a second-class melodrama, or a rein- 
carnation of Madame Blavatsky prac- 
ticing telepathy.’’ 

‘* Why?’ he asked with his usual 
calm, descending from his horse. 

‘* Because I was thinking of you,”’ 
she said with an indifferent candor that 
precluded boldness. ‘‘1’m lost—I was 
wondering about the natives. It sud- 
denly occurred to me that your house 
was near here and I thought I might 
discover some of your family’s old re- 
tainers to guide me on my way. My 
horse fell and threw me into the ditch.” 

‘* And I caught him a mile down the 
road,’ he returned. ‘‘I recognized him 
as one I have seen you ride in Washing- 
ton—I was afraid that you had met with 
a serious accident. Were you all 
alone ?”’ 

** Yes, I escaped this morning.”’ 

‘** From where ?”’ 

‘* From Senator Manton’s—they have 
collected a house party—did you come 
to-day as one of their guests ?”’ 

‘* No, I came yesterday to spend tw6d 
weeks of my holiday and to look after 
things at home.’’ 

As he spoke she noticed a subtle 
change in him. He seemed younger, 
more buoyant, with a happiness and an 
enthusiasm of which she had never seen 
any evidence before. ‘‘ It is beginning 
torain,’’ hesaid looking up at the lower- 
ing sky. ‘‘ My home is near here—I 
would like you to meet my mother—”’ 

There was a chivalrous reverence in 
his tone which her quick ear detected 
at once. 

‘* Thank you,’’ she said with an odd 
sort of humility. ‘‘I confess to being 
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surprised by the fact that you have a 
mother, though Letitia told me. Some- 
how I never associated you in my mind 
with any close family ties.’’ 

He smiled faintly as he helped her 
into her saddle. 

‘* A man doesn’t proclaim the num- 
ber of his relatives,’’ he said. ‘‘We 
shall have to hurry—the rain is almost 
here and the wind is turning cold—it 
has been a most unnatural day for De- 
cember.”’ 

‘In every way,’’ she agreed as she 
waited for him to mount. ‘‘I seek 
solitude and even my horse deserts me 
and I find you, the only man in Wash- 
ington who has resolutely and unre- 
mittingly avoided me. Please don’t 
think I mind—’’ she added as they rode 
along under the ominous creaking 
branches of the trees. ‘‘I’m_ only 
curious and I would like to ask you a 
question. Life is so short—we can 
understand so little after all, that I 
think it is a mistake not to be blunt at 
intervals. I really would like to know 
why we have never exchanged more 
than three sentences at a time in Wash- 
ington ?’’ 

For a moment he regarded her curi- 
ously in silence. ‘‘ Would you like me 
to be brutally frank ?’’ 

‘* Yes, I would like you to be bru- 
tally frank.’’ 

There was something so dauntlessly 
direct about her that it did not occur 
to him to evade her question. He 
turned to her with boyish candor. 

‘* Because I don’t like your father,” 
he said. 

This prompt unconventional confes- 
sion brought him a sydden sense of 
friendship for the one who had com- 
pelled it, for instead of being hurt by 
his answer she smiled and said :-— 

‘‘What a simple solution. It was 
stupid of me not to think of that. I 
believe my wits have gone wander- 
ing since I came to Washington.”’ 

‘*] find the place hasa deadening 
effect on me,’’ he replied. ‘‘ But you 
will think Virginia is even a worse place 
to live, for we are going to have a storm 
and we shall both get a drenching— 
turn here—this is the gate, but there is a 
long avenue before we reach the house.’’ 
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Obediently she turned and followed 
him through the rusty iron archway 
that spanned the road to the left. The 
scrolled gates had long since abandoned 
hope of usefulness, one of them swung 
upon a single hinge, shrouded in leaf- 
less vines, and the other lay upon the 
ground half buried in the rich black 
earth. The rain, which at first had 
been but a misty drizzle, fell with the 
force of a summer’s tempest and ren- 
dered further conversation impossible, 
while the horses, as if realizing that 
shelter was near, quickened their pace 
as a bend in the road brought the old 
house into view. 

Eileen saw, with some astonishment, 
that they were approaching what ap- 
peared to be a ruin, for one of the wings 
of the low, rambling house had been 
destroyed by a bursting shell during the 
war. Two of the walls, built of old 
English brick, stood roofless and bare 
above the mass of debris into which the 
rest of the wing had crumbled. This 
then, was the plantation of which she 
had heard in Washington, this was the 
inheritance of the ‘‘grand seigneur.’’ 
From the corner of the wide porch came 
a shambling negro boy to take charge of 
the horses. Philip opened the heavy 
door, adorned by a tarnished brass 
knocker, and led the way into the warm 
hall. 

‘* My mother will be waiting for us,’’ 
he said. ‘‘ I saw her at the window as 
we came up the hill.”’ 

Miss O’Connor had at first felt a pity 
for the shabbiness of this old home and 
its inmates, but this feeling now gave 
way to a respect approaching reverence. 
The hallway was so different from any- 
thing she had ever seen, so quaint in its 
old-time splendor. And then, as if to 
complete the picture of vanished days, 
Mrs. Kerwin came smiling down the 
stairway. 

She was dressed with the precision 
of an old-time matron ina full gown of 
black silk ample enough to accommo- 
date a barrel-like hoop skirt ; she wore 
a fichu crossed primly upon her breast, 
and on her soft, white curls, which fell 
about her ears, there rested a tiny cap 
of Irish point. 

‘*1’m so glad to see yvou,’’ she said 
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hurrying forward with both hands out- 
stretched, without waiting’ for the for- 
mality of an‘ introduction. ‘‘I hope 
you are not hurt. One of the men in 
the field told me that Philip had caught 
a runaway horse and I feared there had 
been some serious accident.’’ 

‘‘ Nothing more serious than a torn 
habit,’’ said Eileen smiling; ‘‘ I was 
only dropped in a dry ditch.’’ 

‘*Miss O’Connor is staying at Sena- 
tor Manton’s,”’ said Philip. 

‘*And that is five miles away,’’ Eileen 
continued. ‘‘I rode farther than I in- 
tended. I would like to stay here, if 
you don’t mind, until the rain is over.”’ 

‘* Why, my dear child,’’ said the old 
lady with a true Southerner’s hospital- 
ity, as if the thought of even a distant 
leave-taking would be a positive pain, 
‘“we are so glad to meet any of Philip’s 
friends. Your habit is drenched—I 
must find a dry dress for you.”’ 

Philip came and put his arm about 
his mother’s waist. Her head did not 
quite reach his shoulder. 

‘*What can we do?’’ he said witha 
humorous expression of dismay, look- 
ing from his mother to the tall girl by 
her side. ‘‘ I fear Miss O’Connor will 
have some difficulty finding a gown 
of yours to fit.’’ 

‘“Then perhaps Minnie has some- 
thing,’’ said the gentle lady, intent only 
on the comfort of her guest. ‘‘ Minnie ! 
Minnie!’’ she called. 

A door opened on one side of the hall 
and a young girl appeared with a book 
in her hand. She needed no introduc- 
tion, for she bore a striking resemblance 
to her mother, all except her large, 
dreamy eyes, which lacked alertness, a 
defect common to near-sighted people. 
Her fair hair was smoothed back from 
a low forehead, and her voice was sweet 
and drawling when she spoke. 

‘*T did not know you had company,”’ 
she said shutting the book with a half- 
concealed air of reluctance. 

‘* Miss O'Connor, from Washington, 
my daughter,’’ said Mrs. Kerwin. 
‘‘ We must find Miss O’Connor a dry 
gown. I fear she will take cold.’’ 


Minnie looked up at the tall girl with 
unmistakable admiration, and holding 
out her plump hand she said :- 
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‘* You were caught in that dreadful 
rain? Howwetyouare. And mother 
and I are two such tiny things that 
none of our gowns will fit you. But,”’ 
she added hesitatingly, ‘‘there is a trunk 
full of my grandmother's clothes in the 
garret—she was very tall—if you don't 


‘mind anything so old-fashioned.’’ 


‘*T delight in old fashions,’’ said Miss 
O'Connor, feeling that her words were 
true, but conscious that the delight was 
new-born on her entrance into this hall- 
way. ‘‘I’m proving a_ troublesome 
guest I fear.’’ 

‘* If you only knew how I delight in 
rummaging in the garret,’’ said Minnie 
with naiveenthusiasm. ‘‘ Come to my 
room, and I'll dress you up so you'll 
look like a picture, and we won't let 
the habit get dry until morning.’’ 

Philip, to quiet his mother’s fears 
about his own stalwart health, went 
to his room to change his coat, and 
then going into the library settled 
himself in a deep arm-chair to read 
such news from Washington as filters 
slowly into the county papers. Half 
an hour later, attracted by a slight noise 
on the other side of the room, he looked 
up to find Miss O’Connor standing be- 
fore the firein ashort-waisted gown of red 
satin of the fashion of a half centuryago. 

‘Don't let me disturb you,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I am merely experiencing a 
new desire. I believe I am actually 
longing for a grandfather.’’ 

She rested both hands upon the man- 
tel and stared up ata picture ina gilded 
frame set in the chimney piece above 
her head. It was the portrait of a del- 
icately-featured young man arrayed in 
black and wearing a flaring Byronic 
collar. ‘‘ Who was he ?’’ she asked. 

‘‘ He was your husband if you are 
the ghost of my grandmother,’’ he said 
rising and coming closer to the fire with 
an inexplicable feeling, approaching a 
supernatural awe, for the fantastic fig- 
ure on the hearth. 

‘‘T do feel like a ghost,’’ she said 
dreamily. ‘‘I feel as if my world was 
left so far behind.’’ 

Her cheeks were flushed, and in her 
deep gray eyes there was a new expres- 
sion of sadness. Philip regarded her 
for a few moments in silence. 




















‘* Are the sensations of a ghost pleas- 
ant ?’’ he asked. 

‘*Oh, you don't understand,’’ she 
said tapping her foot impatiently upon 
the bear-skin rug. ‘‘I doubt if a man 
ever understands a woman. Did it ever 
occur to you what part you men call on 
us to play? We must be good-looking, 
no matter how old. We must be gay 
to make you glad. We must think of 
you always—always, or else you forget 
us, and then we are powerless either for 
good or for evil.”’ 

‘* Not at all,” he said in blunt con- 
tradiction. ‘‘ Your view point is being 
colored by the fashion of your gown. 
No woman is as helpless as in the days 
of our grandmothers.’’ 

‘¢ Oh, I know I’m taking the wordly 
point of view,’’ she said wearily. ‘‘ The 
narrow, political point. I’ve been up- 
stairs talking to your sister—she is so 
tender, so good, so unworldly that she 
has made me remorseful, and because I 
was troubled I selected the gayest gown 
in the garret. Minnie has gone to see 
about luncheon; she will return in a 
moment, and I don’t know that I shall 
ever have the chance to talk to you 
again. At present I’m animated by a 
feeling of loyalty to my father. You 
said you did not like him—"’ 

He was silent, making no attempt to 
soften his first statement. He was 
thinking that she was beyond classifi- 
cation, and was wondering why her rich 
beauty had never appealed to him be- 
fore. 

‘** T fancy that your dislike is founded 
upon his political methods,’’ she went 
on. ‘‘ Youdon’t approve of the means 
by which he gains his ends. I wanted 
to tell you that I have helped him. It 
does not seem fair that you should blame 
him without blaming me—TI am sharing 
hissuccess. Don’t you understand that 
honesty demands that I share his shame 
as well ?’’ 

He opened his lips to speak but she 
stopped him. 

‘*Let me goon,’’ she said. ‘‘I want 
to tell you that I think you are a little 
hard in your judgments. Perhaps you 
might make allowances if you had ever 
felt as we have felt—if you had sprung 
from common stock and seen the real 
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sordidness of poverty, the shrieking, 
squalid, shirt-sleeve sort, the kind in 
which my grandfather lived and died, 
and which father’s life has been a strug- 
gle to keep from falling back into. He 
managed by hard work to get some sort 
of an education. He was reasonably 
successful in his business ventures, and 
he gave me all the advantages that a girl 
could ask. My father was civilized by 
my mother long before I knew him. 
Once while we were traveling in Ireland, 
he took me to see my relatives. After 
that I began to dread poverty as others 
dread a pestilence. If my mother had 
lived I might have been different, but 
my father was a strong man and I, un- 
reservedly, accepted his view point. 
When he first went into politics he 
wanted to enter the legislature. His 
election depended upon his being 
nominated by the vote of the major- 
ity of a few delegates. This nom- 
ination was equivalent to an elec- 
tion. At the primary election they 
were evenly divided. That afternoon 
father found that one of his delegates 
had been bought by the other side. 
That evening at a ball I met two of the 
opposing delegates and | bought them 
before the evening was over. I had five 
hundred dollars of my own in the bank 
and I gave then two hundred and fifty 
apiece. Father won the political leader- 
ship—I began my political career. 
Shortly after this, a syndicate, of which 
father was a member wanted to lease 
the water works of the city. It was 
not honest, for it was passing public 
property over to private individuals 
without giving the citizens any return. 
For weeks I worked among our oppo- 
nents. I gave theater parties and 
lunches to their wives and their daugh- 
ters. Four or five of the young, un- 
married Councilmen fell in love with 
me and I persuaded them to vote against 
their convictions. My natural frank- 
ness has always deceived people. Be- 
cause I say half that I mean I am 
counted candid. That night, before the 
bill was passed, I went to the town hall 
to a meeting that was being held to 
protest against the bill. I don’t know 
why I went. Sometimes my motives 
are beyond me. One frail looking man 
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was on the platform and his address 
was eloquent. He said that every man 
who voted for that bill would be branded 
before God for bribery. I left the hall 
feeling like acriminal, but when I found 
that the passage of that bill meant a 
fortune for my father my remorse waned. 
Now you know me,’’ she said, bend- 
ing her head as if to meet a storm of re- 
proach. ‘‘ Now you know me.”’ And 
as one of the logs on the brass andirons 
snapped in two, scattering the fugitive 
flames, he saw that her long lashes were 
wet with tears. 

‘‘Why did you tell me this?’’ he 
asked, and he had a vague wish that she 
had remained silent. 

‘* Why ?—because Minnie has made 
me ashamed of myself. She has all the 
sweetness and beauty of a sheltered 
flower nourished in a healthful soil, 
while I am like some sort of an exotic, 
out of place, living on air. I feel now 
that I have been fair to my father. You 
will think more of him, less of—me.’’ 

‘* And if it has the opposite effect ?”’ 

She half dropped her lids in a’ way 
peculiar to herself and looked at him 
quizzically. 

‘* How,”’ she asked. ‘‘ You think he 
cares for me only as far as he can use 
me?’’ 

That she should question him thus 
added to his wonder. 

‘*T think your father is a hard man,”’ 
he said feeling again the impossibility 
of framing an evasive reply. ‘‘ I think 
he would sacrifice everything for politi- 
cal preferment—I think if a man loves 
a woman rightly he hires others to do 
his lobbying—”’ 

For some moments there was silence 
in the gloomy room. Thé rain pattered 
harshly against the diamond paned 
windows and the fire flung heavy 
shadows around the two figures, closing 
them in a narrow circle of light. 

It was not until Philip heard Minnie’s 
footsteps coming down the hall that he 
returned to his conventional attitude of 
formality. 

‘*T don’t know why you should com- 
pel such candor,’’ he said humbly.”’ 


‘*T feel that I have been unpardonably 
rude—I wonder if you can forgive me.”’ 
She did not have time to reply, for 





Minnie came in to announce luncheon, 
and taking Eileen’s hand she led the 
way into the dining-room. 

The long, wainscotted room, built in 
the habitable wing of the house, was as 
quaint in its furnishings as the hallway. 

‘It was so dark,’ said Mrs. Ker- 
win motioning Eileen to a chair by her 
side after she had admired, to Minnie’s 
satisfaction, the picturesqueness of her 
guest’s attire, ‘‘that Minnie told me 
to put on the candles, the light is so be- 
coming. Even we old people occasion- 
ally like a glamour thrown around our 
faces.”’ 

‘* Yours does not need a glamour,”’ 
said Philip with real ardor. 

Mrs. Kerwin smiled. ‘‘ You’re a 
dear boy,’’ she said, ‘‘ and refuse to see 
wrinkles, but I think I prefer to be re- 
membered by my loved ones as I looked 
in candle-light. I wonder if we women 
ever quite outgrow our vanity?”’ 

They made a gay party around the 
lunch table, and Eileen had difficulty in 
believing that her enthusiastic, hospi- 
table host was the world-weary man she 
had seen pursuing his languid way in 
Washington. He was more like a 
schoolboy home for a holiday, and she 
found herself, in spite of their conversa- 
tion and her remorse in the library, en- 
tering into his glad mood. She told 
inimitable stories of the celebrities she 
had met; she mimicked some of the 
society types she knew with such real- 
istic verity that Philip, laughing, cried 
out his recognition ; she related some 
of her own experiences with a dry Irish 
wit he had not suspected. 

When the time came for parting with 
Eileen Mrs. Kerwin said, with sweet, 
motherly warmth :— 

‘* Your visit has done me so much 
good, dear. I wish we might steal you 
from the Mantons for a little while.”’ 

They were standing in the wide hall- 
way. Eileen was dressed again in her 
habit, which had been well dried before 
the kitchen fire. 

‘*You would regret such petty lar- 
ceny,’’ said Miss O’Connor, and there 
was much sadness mixed with the radi- 
ance of her smile. ‘‘ I do not improve 
on acquaintance. I think—I think I 
might have been different if I had had 
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a mother,’’ and then stooping, with her 
quick impulsiveness, she kissed Mrs. 
Kerwin’s soft, wrinkled cheek. 


Mrs. Manton’s house-party stretched 
itself out with hospitable elasticity, and 
the Kerwins, with neighborly cordiality, 
were asked to share in all the mid-win- 
ter merrymaking, so that Eileen and 
Philip saw much of each other. They 
were often alone together, and though 
they never referred to that first confes- 
sion of hers in the library, it had estab- 
lished them on the ground of a confi- 
dential friendship which Philip believed 
to be founded on his desire to make 
amends for his past rudeness, while 
Kileen accepted his altered attitude with 
a secret inexplicable feeling of gratitude 
which did not detract from their mutual 
sense of comradeship. 

‘“Why does he stay in Washington ?”’ 
Kileen asked impatiently. ‘‘ Hasn't he 
any ambition ?”’ 

She and Minnie were alone in the 
Mantons’ front guest chamber. This 
evening the Mantons were giving a 
domino party. Minnie, who had been 
late in arriving, was now struggling to 
get ashort, white domino over her old- 
fashioned ball gown. She had been too 
excited at the prospect of this her first 
‘‘ghost party ’’ to follow closely Miss 
O’Connor’s conversation. 

‘* Who ?”’ she asked with bewildered 
unconcern. 

‘* Your brother. He told me he was 
going back to Washington to-morrow. 
Why does he keep that little govern- 
ment office? Why doesn’t he do some- 
thing with his life? He fancies he has 
such high ideals !”’ 

She spoke with a certain bitterness 
which Minnie found incomprehensible. 
It was so different from the usual gay 
good humor of her friend. 

‘Poor Philip,”’ she said softly drop- 
ping her domino in loyal forgetfulness, 
‘* He is doing it all for us—didn’t he 
tell you that he had accepted the office 
so that he might pay the mortgage on 
our home ?”’ 

Miss O’Connor drew her white hood 
further over her eyes. 

‘‘He tells me nothing,” she said. 
‘‘ How much is the mortgage ?’’ she 


added in the same icy tone her father 
used when he wished to condense vapory 
facts into form. 

It was plain to be seen that the 
directness of the question was a shock 
to Minnie’s sensitive reserve 

‘*Two thousand dollars,’’ she said 
aftera moment’s pause. Miss O’Con- 
nor saw at once the hurt expression 
in her eyes. 

‘*Oh, I have been curious to rude- 
ness,’’ she said wrapping her arms, in 
their voluminous sleeves, around her 
little friend. ‘‘I did not mean to hurt 
you, Minnie dear, I had no right to ask 
so many questions—I don’t believe I 
knew what I was saying—I’m worried 
to-night—I’m in a bad humor —put on 
your mask and let us go down stairs.’’ 

As the two girls came down the 
winding stairs Philip, who wasstanding 
in the hall dressed in a black domino, 
recognized their contrasting figures at 
once. He hurried forward to speak to 
them, but two tall black dominos fore- 
stalled him. Minnie was led into the 
drawing-room to dance. Eileen lin- 
gered for a moment in the green fes- 
tooned doorway. 

‘*T want you to promise me all your 
dances,’’ said the domino by her side, 
and Philip recognized the voice as be- 
longing toa man whom he had never 
liked, George Stafford, a member of the 
Virginia Legislature. 

‘* How very unconventional !’’ Miss 
O’Connor’s laugh was_ mirthless. 
‘Don’t you know that society demands 
that you pay some attention to your 
hostess ?”’ e 

‘* She can’t distinguish one man from 
another in this ghostly crowd,’’ hesaid. 
‘* Won’t you promise me ?”’ 

‘* Perhaps— to-morrow— 

‘But I can’t stay. I. must be in 
Richmond to-morrow-—-there is an im- 
portant bill—’’ 

‘*Qh, I hate politics,’’ she inter- 
rupted him. ‘‘If you go you will 
prove that you do not care.” Her voice 
grew softer. 

Philip moved reluctantly away, un- 
willing to play eavesdropper, but his 
mind was busily active carrying this 
fragmentary conversation to a conclu- 
sion, 








‘dnd you do not care?’ 


He knew George Stafford well. 
Stafford was reputed to be a man 
of some force and he was counted 


strong in the legislature, though it was 
believed by many that he was not 
overscrupulous in his methods. His 
private life did not bear examina- 
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tion. He had been recklessly dissi- 
pated, but his present platform was one 
of reform. His friends said he was 
earnestly sincere in his efforts to better 
the conditions of the working classes. 
His enemies declared that he was reach- 
ing for a seat in the Senate over moral 
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ground, which was the only road he 
had never been known to try. 

For the past week Stafford 
had been devoted to Miss O’Connor, 
but she seemed _ strangely inert 
and silent in his presence. He tried to 
remember what important bill was be- 
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fore the legislature that would demand 
Stafford’s presence—why did she desire 
him to remain? Thena suspicion that 
grew into certitude rose up in his mind 
and haunted him all the evening, fol- 
lowing him with shadow-like persis- 
tence in and out of the crowd of undis- 
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tinguis hable ghostly figures that moved 
mysteriously through the brightly 
lighted house. It was not until late 
in the evening, when the time came for 
unmasking, that he had an opportunity 
to speak to Miss O’Connor alone. She 
had gone to her room to pin up a torn 
flounce on her ball gown, and on her re- 
turn he met her at the foot of the wind- 
ing stairs. 

‘* I’m not going t» ask you to dance 
for I want to talk to you,’’ hesaid with 
unusual seriousness. 

‘‘ What a strange desire !’’ she ex- 
claimed mockingly. ‘‘ Shall we sit 
out here in the hall? It is quieter and 
I can rest, I’m so tired—so tired,’’ and 
she added the last with that child-like 
craving for sympathy which always 
seemed an inconsistency in one of her 
strong, virile nature. 

She slipped her arm, in its long flow- 
ing sleeve, through his and led him to 
a téte a tete chair which had_ been 
moved from the drawing-room into a 
shadowy corner of the hall. 

‘* Now he will not find us here,’’ she 
said, and in her voice there was a note 
of relief. 

‘*Then do you not find his company 
agreeable ?’’ Her face looked wan and 
white beneath her pointed hood. 

‘*T did not say that,’’ she said. 

‘* You urged him to remain.” 

‘* How did you know ?’’ 

‘*T accidentally overheard you. It’s 
a strange psychical fact that people be- 
lieve their voices are muffled because of 
this absurd disguise.’’ He unbuttoned 
his domino and threw it impatiently 
over the back of the chair, then reseated 
himself, looking more comfortable in 
his conventional evening clothes. 

‘* And suppose I did ?’’ She showed 
no resentment. She seemed only anx- 
ious to hear his reply. 

‘* You are evading the question,’’ he 
said gravely. ‘‘I want you to be can- 
did with me,’’ and even as he spoke he 
was wondering at his own words. He 
seemed to experience a fierce sense of 
possession, to feel that he had a right 
to claim a confession from her because 
of her past frankness. But immediately 
he regretted his words, for her eyes, 
which had looked so blankly into his 
a moment ago, now filled with tears. 


‘* My father wants meto marry him,”’ 
she said listlessly. 

‘* And you ?”’ 

‘*T don't know,”’ she said. 

‘* But why does your father—”’ 

She interrupted him. 

‘* Because he is a political power in 
the State. Father has large interests. 
I am to be traded for a railroad pass or 
something of the sort. No, no, I don't 
mean that exactly,’’ she forced a little 
laugh. ‘‘I must keep him here until 
after to-morrow —if I can.”’ 

She rubbed her hands nervously to- 
gether, while he looked at her for a few 
moments in silence. 

‘*T understand,”’ he said at last, and 
his voice was uncompromisingly stern. 
‘* Do you know what you are doing ?”’ 

‘“‘T think so. I’m not sure of the de- 
tails.’’ 

‘* Then let me tell you,’’ he went on 
in the same hard tone. ‘‘ Stafford has 
espoused the cause of the workingman. 
He says—I don’t know what he be- 
lieves—that they have the right to be- 
long to labor organizations. God knows 
it is their sole protection. You will 
agree to that ?’’ 

‘* Go on,’’ she said under her breath. 

‘‘Every right feeling man and woman 
who has any pity for the unequal strug- 
gle of the poor for justice should be on 
Stafford’s side. But there is a railroad 
corporation, of which your father is the 
chief stockholder, which has blacklisted 
all its employees connected with organ- 
ized labor. To-morrow this bill for the 
protection of the workingman comes 
before the legislature. Stafford’s vote 
and the vote of one other man will turn 
the scale in their favor, yet you try to 
keep him here.’’ 

She fixed her eyes upon him with 
new comprehension. 

‘* How did you know all this ?’’ she 
said. 

‘*T heard it from the other side.”’ 

‘* But the other man—who is the other 
man ?’’ 

‘*Theother man? His name makes no 
difference. He will be powerless alone.” 

‘*Oh, I see!’* she said passing her 
hand over her head with a bewildered 
gesture. ‘‘ Theother manis yourcousin, 
and the other side were afraid to approach 
him with a bribe, but they offered you 
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two thousand dollars to use your influ- 
ence to keep him away from town.”’ 

He gave a start of surprise. 

‘* Who told you ?”’ 

‘*Mr. Stafford. He did not tell me 
that it was this particular bill. He 
said your idealistic notions would cause 
you to lose your place in Washington. 
Did the other side tell you that ?”’ 

He answered hesitatingly. 

‘* They implied as much.’’ 

‘* And you do not care ?’’ 

Again he hesitated. 

‘*T care more for my self-respect.” 

‘* How you must hate me !’’ she said 
passionately, and she clasped her fan so 
that the ivory sticks were shattered. 
‘* How you will hate me when I tell 
you that I have persuaded Mr. Stafford 
to stay.’’ 

He leaned forward a little in his chair. 
His manner was that of an accusing 
judge. 

‘Then you have promised to marry 
him ?”’ he said. 

‘No, no; not yet,’’ she protested. 
‘* You have no right to cross-examine 
me. But I will not keep him, I prom- 
ise you. I will send him away to-night. 
I—I did not quite understand. I’m so 
tired—so tired,’’ she. said, resting her 
head against the green draped wall, and 
she spoke again with that odd, childlike 
simplicity : ‘‘If you only knew how 
tired I was perhaps you would pity in- 
stead of hating me.”’ 

‘* Hate you !”’ 

The tones of his voice arrested her 
attention. She looked at him for a mo- 
ment uncertainly ,then her lithe body lost 
its inertness and she bent towards him. 

‘* Listen,’’ she said tremulously, ‘‘for 
I must tell you something more. I can- 
not help myself. Soon | shall leave 
Washington. The world is wide and 
we shall never see each other again, so 
why should I remain silent? You are 
different from all the other men I have 
known. All my life I have been 
surrounded by my father’s friends. 
Money was their ideal—power was their 
only pleasure. As I told you once be- 
fore, [dreaded poverty because it seemed 
to me a disgrace and I told you this be- 
cause your poverty seemed to hold a sub- 
tle distinction that money could not give. 
If you had apologized for your broken 


bridges, your lack of service, I believe 
Ishould have hated you. That first 
day in the library I felt that I could 
talk to you with a frankness that need 
fear nothing but kindly censure—lI felt 
that I had met a soul infinitely stronger 
than my own—a soul whose ideals 
would be safe to trust and cling to. I 
had an inexplicable desire for you to 
know me as I was—as I am. I felt the 
conventionalities giving way before my 
candor—you were yourself—-you made 
no pretense—our environment had been 
so different—you were the descendant 
of a noble line of men—my ancestors 
had been sluggards—tillers of the soil 
—neither brave nor wise—I am not such 
a believer in blood, but we had inherited 
different codes—your prejudice against 
my father may be just—I am not the 
one to judge him—I only know that 
that morning our souls seemed to meet 
and it was then that I believe—I began 
to—love you.”’ 

The last words were whispered and 
were almost lost in the crashing music 
of the orchestra that broke out with re- 
newed force from behind the breast- 
work of potted palms. 

‘This is my dance, Eileen.’’ 

Miss O’Connor caught her breath and 
turned quickly to find Mr. Stafford 
standing by her side. 

‘* Why, I thought you had gone up 
stairs to pack,’’ she said, with white 
lipped composure. ‘‘The train leaves 
at twelve you know—Mr. Kerwin has 
been telling me the passage of the work- 
ing man’s bill depends upon you—”’ 

He looked at her in bewilderment. 

‘* T--had decided to stay,’’ he said. 

‘* But you must not—you will not,’’ 
she said, and her voice was half plead- 
ing, half commanding. ‘‘ You must 
go—it was selfish of me to dream of 
detaining you when so much depends 
upon your presence.’’ 

He was plainly relieved by her change 
of mandate, and flattered by her belief 
in his power, but he stood undecided. 

‘*Tt will hurt me in high places if I 
do not,’”’ he said reflectively 

She had been used to such reasons 
all her life. She wondered at her sud- 
den scorn of him. 

‘Then of course you will go,’’ shesaid 
—‘‘but I will give you this last dance.” 
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THE METROPOLITAN VERDICT 


By JAMES 


bé6 S goes New York so goes the 

country,’’ is an axiom which, 

in my humble opinion, ap- 
plies better to politics than to theatri- 
cals, yet there is scarcelysan actor or 
manager in this whole broad land whose 
mind is not filled with thoughts of 
what he calls a ‘‘ Broadway verdict.’’ 
Most of these philosophers believe that 
there is no surer passport to provincial 
favor than the record of ‘‘a hundred 
nights on Broadway,’’ and so firm are 
certain unscrupulous ones in this super- 
stition that they first advertise the run 
and then try to achieve it afterwards. 
In every case when an attraction headed 
for New York perishes from cold and 
hunger before it can reach its destina- 
tion, the mourners assume that if it could 
only have lived until it gained New 
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York all would have been well. In 
short, Broadway is regarded by those 
interested in weak or diseased attrac- 
tions very much as is the Colorado 
mountain region by the victims of in- 
cipient tuberculosis. 

Personally, I do not regard the met- 
ropolitan verdict or the length of the 
Broadway run as matters of supreme 
importance, for is it not notorious that 
San Francisco has decided opinions of 
her own and that Chicago prides her- 
self upon her taste in amusements ? 
Nevertheless New York's opinion is 
sedulously courted and her praise or 
condemnation carries weight, even in 
communities which affect to despise 
her taste. 

All of which makes it worth our while 
to discuss those artists who have been 




















Miss Ada Rehan as ‘‘ Portia.’’ 
































fortunate enough to gain in a high de- 
gree that much desired favor. 

Nowhere are gray hairs held in higher 
reverence than on the stage, especially 
when we ourselves have seen them come 
year after year until the head that was 
once brown is streaked with silver, 
and Mrs. Gilbert has lived to teach a 
whole generation of young actresses 
something that they cannot learn from 
books or a dramatic school about the 
difficult and exquisite art of growing old 
gracefully. There has never been a 
time, indeed, when she could not teach 
her juniors a great deal about the art ot 
listening on the stage, of keeping in the 
picture so as to retain the attention of 
an audience without clamoring for it 
and of playing even the least important 
scenes so as to give them their fullest 
significance and value. And in these 
later years, rounding out her long 
period of service with work that cannot 
be equalled by any other actress in the 
country, she is teaching these same 
young women lessons of even greater 
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value and of even deeper significance. 

Every honor that her profession can 
bring, save the empty one of mere star- 
dom, Mrs. Gilbert enjoys. She is sure 
of the heartiest kind of a reception on 
her first entrance, and the stage hands 
gather in the wings to watch her dur- 
ing her best scenes. Moreover, all 
New York knows her sights and 
looks after her with kindly eyes as she 
passes. 

‘*T’m sure I ought to be thankful to 
the Lord for all His mercies,’’ she said 
to me once. ‘‘I never get into a 
crowded street car without finding 
somebody who knows who I am and 
gives me aseat.” 

And this is a tribute that New York 
pays to no one else. 

An actress whose name is quickly 
brought to mind by a mention of Mrs. 
Gilbert’s is Miss Ada Rehan, whose 
theatrical beginnings were in Philadel- 
phia—where the program printer inad- 
vertantly dropped the C from her real 
name of Crehan—and in Albany where 


Miss Fay Templeton. 

















she was discovered by Augustin Daly 
who later brought her to New York. 
That was in 1879, if my memory serves 
me right, and her first appearance was 
in the role of Gervaise in an adaptation 
of ‘‘L’Assommoir,’’ given on lower 
Broadway shortly before the opening 
of the present Daly’s Theater. 

In the company which Mr. Daly 
formed when he took the uptown house, 
there were several young women who 
for a time seemed to divide the popular 
favor. One of these was Helen Blythe, 
an exuberant young woman with a cer- 


tain amount of native talent; another 
was Katherine Lewis, one of the most 
accomplished and fascinating artists 
ever known on the comic opera stage, 
for at that time Mr. Daly gave musical 
pieces as well as comedies; and still 
another was the tall, unformed young 
girl who possessed a keen sense of 
humor, temperament, industry and, 
best of all, a fine Irish fiber and who is 
now known to the world as Ada Rehan. 

It was not long before these and other 
qualities began to gain for Miss Rehan 
the recognition and approval of ex- 
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Miss Louise Allen. 

















perienced playgoers, and, as time wore 
on the other competitors dropped out 
of the race. Miss Lewis, after many 
years of wandering in comic opera, was 
glad to return to the Daly fold a few 
years ago and play subordinate parts; 
Miss Blythe has not been heard of in 
years. And all the while Miss Rehan 
was studying and working under Mr. 
Daly’s direction and growing stronger 
and stronger each succeeding year. Mr. 
Daly was growing stronger, too, in the 
popular esteem, for he had discovered 
that there was a great mine of wealth 


in modern German comedy localized 
and adapted to suit the taste of New 
York audiences. 

Then Miss Rehan grew into stronger 
parts and surprised her friends by the 
power of her etnotional work. She sur- 
prised London, too, and was acclaimed 
there as ‘‘ one of the five great actresses 
of the world,’’ as one of England’s most 
distinguished actors once expressed it to 
me. Still working and learning, she did 
not rest until she had achieved Shake- 
spearean comedy, and on those glittering 
heights her fame rests securely 
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Years before Broadway came to know 
Miss Rehan, Mrs. Annie Yeamans had 
established herself firmly in the esteem 
of downtown audiences by her por- 
trayals of Irish character at the Theater 
Comique. In the little dramas of Mul- 
ligan Alley, which finally all New York 
came to know and love, Mrs. Yeamans 
was the Irish wife of Dan Mulligan, and 
so firmly did she imprint this character 
upon the generation of theatergoers that 
knew her, that I will venture to say not 
one in ten of her admirers knows that she 
is English and not Irish, and that in pri- 


vate life she speaks without a particle of 


the delicious stage brogue that seems to 
flow so naturally from her lips. In short, 
Mrs. Yeamans is a thorough actress and 
not merely an Irish woman who has been 
lucky enough to have a part written to 
suit her peculiarities, and I am sure 
that if she were cast for a Norwegian or 
an Esquimo, she would identify herself 
with the role as thoroughly as she did 
with that of Delia Mulligan. 


As each one of those pillars of panto- 
mimic art—Harlequin, Columbine and 
Pantaloon—was originally the comic 
divinity of some Italian province, so 
may Mr. Peter F. Dailey be described as 
the comic divinity of upper Broadway. 

Twenty-five years ago he was a menm- 
ber of Jac Aberle’s stock company, in 
which was the two-hundred-and-forty- 
pound Lena Aberle, whose favorite part 
was Camille, and who always wanted 
to play something with a moon in it. 
Since then Mr. Dailey has been a mem- 
ber of the ‘‘ American Four,’’ com- 
posed of Pettengill, Gale, Dailey and 
Hoey ; but his real success with Broad- 
way audiences dates from his appear- 
ance in ‘‘The Straight Tip,’’ in which 
he made a great hit in the part of a 
book-maker. This led to his starring 
tour in ‘‘ The Country Sport ”’ and other 
plays in which he proved such a strong 
drawing card that Weber and Fields 
added him to their constellation of stars. 

It is in this company, more than in 
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any other, that Peter Dailey’s extraor- 
dinary gifts as an entertainer—for he is 
that rather than an actor—are seen to 
the very best advantage. When he 
causes laughter there is no creaking or 
wheezing of fun-producing machinery 
to deaden the mirth. In the art of 
‘*kidding’’ or ‘‘chaffing’’ his fellow- 
players he is absolutely without a peer, 
but no matter what unexpected remarks 
he may spring upon them or what liber- 
ties he may take with the author’s text, 
I have never known him to say any- 
thing calculated to belittle another 
actor in the eves of the audience. 
‘Tis an ill wind that blows nobody 
good,’’ and so it has come to pass that 
‘*The Runaways,’’ as worthless a piece 
as even Broadway has ever known, 
has blown considerable good in the 
direction of Miss Fay ‘Templeton. 
‘‘The Runaways” was produced early 
last summer, and the piece fell with a 
dull, sickening thud. But tucked away 
somewhere in the managerial sleeve was 


the trump card that was to played 
in case of doubt. That card was Fay 
Templeton, and, played at the right 


moment, it proved even a_ stronger 
drawing card than had been su 
and the summer’s work has shown be- 
vond all question what Miss Templeton’s 


strength is as a Broadway attraction. 
There is a rare charm in this artist’s 
work, a charm that is even more po- 
tent with playgoers who know the stage 
thoroughly than it is with the ordinary 
layman whose only thought is to be 
amused. The gait that she strikes lies 
somewhere between imitation an 


pposed, 


i Caf®ri- 
cature and she follows it from first to 
last without the deviation of single 
hair’s breadth. When she gives her 
scene from ‘‘ Du Barry ’’ you can shut 
your eyes and swear that you are lis- 
tening to Mrs. Carter; when she sings 
‘*Come Down, My Evening St you 
learn something of Miss Lilian Rus- 
sell’s musical and facial methods that 


you never learned before. 
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‘* Willie’ Collier, as he is affection- 
ately known to New York playgoers, 
began his stage career in a juvenile 
‘* Pinafore’’ company in company with 
Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske, Miss 
Annie Russell and one or two more 
who have since won renown. Since 
then he has played many parts in Au- 
gustin Daly’s company and also in 
burlesque, but the plays that have given 
him his enormous New York vogue are 
‘*The Man from Mexico,’’ ‘‘ On the 
Quiet’’ and ‘‘ The Diplomat.’’ His suc- 
cess in these led to his engagement with 
the Weber and Fields’ company, and 
finally to his present starring tour with 
that firm of managers. 

Mr. Collier is one of the truest com- 
edians on our stage, and one who will al- 


A CHRISTMAS 
CANTATA 


By PAUL L. McKENRICK 


With drawings by O. TOASPERN 


66 ES,” said Abe, as he thrust the 
whip into its socket, and 
tucked the lap,robe around 

his knees and feet, ‘‘ most folks hev 

reasons for their opinions about things, 
and I hev mine. A mule’s about the 
only critter that walks or swims or flies 
that can’t figure out the whys and 
wherefores of his opinions and moodus 
upperandy. That pair of words I 
handed you jest then jingle aristocratic- 
like, don’t they? Well, I got them 
out of a book the city lass that grassed 
out at our place last summer left be- 
hind when she flitted, and they mean 
something about the style folks hev 


ways appeal with a peculiar force to New 
York audiences by reason of his quiet, ef- 
fective work. He is funny in a dry, le- 
gitimate way and not by virtue of any ec- 
centricity of dress or make-up, and in the 
art of stage repartee—a difficult one, by 
the way—he is absolutely without a peer. 

Mrs. Collier, professionally known as 
Miss Louise Allen, never really found 
her vetier until she was cast for the part 
of a chorus girl in ‘‘The Diplomat,”’ 
when she surprised her friends with her 
display of true comedy talent. During 
the single year of her stay in Weber and 
Fields’ she added materially to her re- 
putation by her clever burlesque work, 
and in that line she ranks second to none, 
save Miss Fay Templeton. This year she 
is a member of her husband’s company. 












when they peel their coats and git down 
to their jobs. 

‘* Well, I ain’t a mule—not quite— 
and I hev a few reasons pasted onto the 
tail end of the six or eight idees I can 
hitch up in the dark and drive through the 
gate ’thout ripping a wheel off. So, when 
Hank Bowser hollered 'cross from the 
big road to-day, and asked me if I's 
goin’ to the cantater down to the Zion 
church a-Christmas, I says, ‘ Not by a 
jug full.’ 

‘*T’m not what you call a communi- 
cative man. By follerin’ the tracks of 
my pedigree back through the brush, 
you'll find that it ain’t natural for me 
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to talk much—'cept on occasions. If 
t’other fellow wants information, my 
rule is to let him dig for it like he would 
for ground-hogs or potatoes. Of course, 
there’s times when I split a sliver off 
my traditions and say a few says—but 
mostly to myself. There’s something 
comfortable about talkin’ to yourself 
‘cause you know the fellow you're toot- 
in’ to wont blab. 

‘* But to come back to the ‘ post and 
place of beginnin’,’ as deeds say! I 
didn’t hev to dilly-dally long in inform- 
in’ Hank that the cantater would hev 
to be shot off *thout the assistance and 
inspirin’ presence of yours truly. I 
had my reasons,— that was enough for 
Hank. 

‘‘I got my reasons when I was a 
good many years younger. Yes, I 
am not so blamed purty as I was then, 
but I hev a heap gnore sense! My 
first cantater cost me three thousand 
good hard dollars, to say nuthin’ of 
sundry items of mortification of the 
flesh and anguish of spirit. 

‘* Tildy Morgan was, in them days, 
about the likeliest bunch of . young 
womanhood in this part of the country. 
That’s what she was considered by the 
most competent jedges, and my opinion 
was pasterin’ in the same meadow. The 
fact is, I got to likin’ her when we was 
little shavers goin’ to school. When 
we got older, I'd beau her ’round some 
to the Grangers’ picnics, and buy tick- 
ets for her and me to ride in the ‘ Flyin’ 
Jinny.’ Half a dozen times, I guess, I 
took her to festivals over to Mutton- 
town, and bought her ice-cream. She’d 
always say ‘thank you’ so sugary, and 
tell me I was so kind and how she 
wished she had a brother like me. 
Honestly, she could feel grateful easier 
and tell it smoother than anybody else 
I ever laid eyes on. 

‘‘Then we used to go to singin’ 
school in my sleigh. She was a purty 
fair to middlin’ singer and knew a lot 
about music, and I fell into the business 
jest to keep on the good side of her. In 
fact I used to whistle all the way home 
after such trips, and you’d a-thought, 
jest as I did, that I was forty rods ahead 
of anything a-coming down the pike— 
as regards Tildy. 
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‘‘ That was the standin’ of matters 
when the new railroad came up the 
creek, and Pap Morgan sold the coal 
under his farm, paid off his mortgages, 
painted the house, barn and fences, and 
‘lowed that his daughter could learn 
enough to teach school if she went to the 
town academy. ‘Tildy went. She was 
away about a year, but it was a mighty 
long year when it unfolded itself and 
got stretched out. 

‘*She came home on a Friday—I re- 
member it like it was yesterday. The 
next nighta blind man could hev found 
me. I was dressed up, purty as a soap 
prize picture, sayin’ my ‘ howdy’ to 
Miss Tildy. 

‘*She was changed considerable in 
some ways, but we soon got acquainted. 
As I hev said, I’m not a full harvest 
hand at talkin’, and never was, and that 
night I didn’t earna boy’s keep. There 
wasn't half as much to the acre of my 
conversation as there was before she 
went away. She talked about this and 
that school friend of hers, and made 
speeches about things I knew nuthin’ 
about and never will see. She talked 
like a lawyer ‘lectioneerin’, and all I 
said was yesand no. After I conversed 
in this comprehensive manner for an 
hour or so and said ‘yes’ where ‘no’ 
oughter been, I jest said nuthin’, ‘cept 
when she'd block her wheels and stop 
for wind. ‘Then I’d chase up a smile 

—one of those you-know-I-think-you’re- 
smart kind, ’cause I’d found out that 
was safer. 

‘* She wasn’t stuck-up-ish or nuthin’ 
like that, but jest seemed to hev a_,lot 
of stuff on her mind she had to mow off 
before goin ahead. 

‘*'Tildy jest had to talk about town 
folks and town doin’s to satisfy the fam- 
ily, but she didn’t try to act as if she 
had never picked blackberries or baked 
a stack of buckwheat cakes. She had 
too good sense for that, and I felt that 
she was jest the same’s she used to be 

—and a leetle bit more so. 

‘“The next week I chased myself over 
to see her again, and it didn’t takea 
flock of bulldogs to hurry me, either. 
She had her say about foreigners, and 
was ready to talk home folks and home 
things, and I got sociabler ‘cause I 
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could tell more where I was at. After 
we talked about Jim Johnson’s children 
that had the measles, she said that the 
new preacher had been to see her and 
informed her that the Sunday School 
was goin’ down hill fast and needed 
spraggin’. It needed revivin’ and some- 
thing oughter be did to revive it. So 
they two decided that for revivin’ a 
Sunday School there was nuthin’ like a 
cantater, and they would have one 
on Christmas. 

‘She said: ‘I told him that I jest 
loved cantaters, for you know the folks 
in town jest go plumb wild over canta- 
ters.’ 

‘* That’s what she said, and I says to 
myself, ‘ Cantaters, cantaters—what’s a 
cantater?’ I was not quite ripe in the 





cantater business jest then, don't forgit. 

‘Then she says: ‘ Don’t you think 
it would be lovely, wouldn’t it be splen- 
diferous ? Of course,’ says she, ‘ there 
never was one here, but you know how 
they are got up.’ I says, ‘ Yessum !’ 
Then there was something inside of me 
sayin’, ‘ You're a-lyin’ as fast as a horse 
can trot!’ I was powerfully chilly for 
fear she’d ask me how I always took 
my cantaters—with sugar or ‘thout. 

‘* She helped me out purty soon—how 
much she helped me out nobody else 
knows. She says: ‘ We have piles of 
folks here that can sing. Annie Cobb 
and Jessie Black can heva duet,’ which- 
ever that was, ‘and Mame Wiggins can 
have a part, and the Skinner children 
can hev asong. Then,if you and some 
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more’ll join in and take parts, I can git 
it up and it will be a success. If it 
ain’t a success I won’t hev a thing to 
do with it.’ 

‘*T took another breath and let go of 
the one I had been squeezin’. | felt 
like a man that’s been pulled out of the 
water in January and laid up beside a 
fire. I saw there was singin’ in it, 
and I felt at that moment that I was no 
slouch at singin’. My opinion was 
that I hadn’t gone to Buck Keller's 
singin’ school two winters fur nuthin’. 
But if 1 had been carryin’ my Monday, 
Tuesday and every other day sense with 
me, I’d hev remembered that I never 
said a piece in school Friday afternoons, 
and that I always took the back seat at 
singin’ and hid behind a book—I was 
so allfired bashful. 

‘* Well, it was fixed that I was to be 
Santer Claus, and Tildy give me a book 
that had the words in. I was to be 





“7 was dressed up purty as a 
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dressed up in a buffalo robe with whisk- 
ers made of cotton, and had to sing 
about four or five lines and then pass 
around the candy and presents, or what- 
ever. That seemed easier than rollin’ 
off a log. By the way I felt when Tildy 
was talkin’ about it I b’lieve I could 
hev sung a book full of songs. 

‘‘T camped at home for a week or 
more a-tryin’ to learn the lines. I said 
them over and over, but there didn’t 
seem to be enough pitch on my brain 
to make them stick. I had them put 
down ona slip of paper and | carried 
that with me and every time I'd forgit 
I’d pull that paper out to look at and 
git a fresh start. 

‘* A week on the front side of Christ- 
mas Tildy sent word for me to come to 
rehearse, as she called it. That meant 
that everybody was to sing and do jest 
like they'd do a-Christmas so’s they’d 
git used to the harness. 
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soap prize picture.’ 
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‘That cantater was in the church 
where the one is to be had this year. 
There was nobody there when we re- 
hearsed but the ones that had parts, and 
I plowed through ’thout hittin’ a 
root. I came last and I had the book, 
‘cause it wasn’t supposed to be the real 
thing that night. Besides, Tildy stood 
by the organ and see-sawed her hand to 
me when to trot out and start around 
the ring; but I never looked at one 
livin’ soul after I cut loose—jest kept 
my little peepers nailed to that book. 
We all agreed that the cantater would 
be better’n a circus and went home feel- 
in’ important-like. 

‘* | took Tildy in my sleigh, and she’d 
talk about nuthin’ but the cantater. I 
tried to switch her off onto matters that 
to my style of thinkin’ had more inter- 
est for us, but she didn’t seem to want 
to be switched that way. She was 
soaked with that cantater. She says: 

‘** Since I got this cantater up stacks 
of folks is jealous—some ‘cause their 
children ain't in it, and some ’cause 
they think I’m tryin’ to put on style 
since I’ve been to school in town. I 
ain’t slept much over it, and if it ain’t 
a great success I don’t know what I'll 
do—I’ll feel so humilerated.’ 

‘*T didn’t want her to feel that way, 
sol said awful encouragin’ words to her 
and clinched the thing by tellin’ her 
that if she couldn’t make the whole 
business whistle nobody in seventeen 
counties could. 

‘Since she had come home I was 
dead sot on gittin’ her to say yes toa 
little question I had been winterin’ for 
a long spell, and that was the boss rea- 
son I had for bein’ hauled fnto the can- 
tater. I wanted to please her and keep 
sloshin’ around handy while I hatched 
out a good chance to pop. So on this 
night, when she came to the hankerin’- 
for-sympathy point, I told her that the 
cantater'd be a dandy and that it 
wouldn’t hev an insect on it ora 
kink in its mane or tail. Then I fig- 
ured that I’d take her Christmas night, 
and when we got on the road home, 
some place where the trees made a nice 
comfortable shadow and she was feelin’ 
gay and gingery I’d chirp my little 
chirp. 


‘‘Christmas night everything was 
ready and waitin’. Tildy and the 
preacher bossed the job. The front of 
the church was fixed up like a dancin’ 
platform, with spruce all around it. 
We had sheets tacked up on each side 
of the platform for the cantater people 
to hide behind. On one side was the 
organ, and on t’other side on the floor 
was a big spruce tree jest plastered 
over with red, white and blue paper, 
sticks of candy, and all kinds of doll 
babies and candles. That tree wouldn't 
hev been known by its own mother— 
it was a sight, I tell you. 

‘‘Some of the cantater folks would 
hev made you almost die of laughin’— 
they’s dressed upsoridiculous, but Tildy 
said they had to be that way. As I 
said, I was to be Santer Claus, and I 
had myself got up regardiess—jest kiv- 
ered with that robe, and everything 
regular. 

‘* Back of the sheets everyone was 
hummin’ the songs so’s they’d not for- 
git, and Tildy was a-prancing here and 
there tellin’ them how to do. Mothers 
that had children in it kept busy fixin’ 
their hair and tryin’ to keep their little 
darlings from cryin’ or fightin’ each 
other. 

‘*When I squinted out ’twixt the 
sheets and saw the church jambed full 
of everybody from miles around, I felt 
as if the floor of my stomach had 
dropped out. Then I turned around 
and saw the anxious look on Tildy’s 
face, and I took a hitch in the strap 
around my equator, and, says I te my- 
self, ‘Do itor bust!’ I tied that little 
paper of mine to a string and threw it 
over the sheet so’s it’d hang outside 
where I could take a bird’s-eye view of 
itin time of need, then pinned t’other 
end of the string, and felt that there's 
more’n one way of killin’ a pup and 
that I was not quite so green as I was 
cabbage lookin’. I had confidence 
enough to feed to the chickens. 

‘*Purty soon the organ began to 
pump up and the people tried to quit 
talkin’,—the cantater was stretchin’ it- 
self and gittin’ ready to move. 

‘* First: Susie Spalkin’s class sang a 
song of welcome. That was all right, 
and after the class marched off, every- 














body looked at everybody else 
and said they thought they'd 
done splendid. After all the 
audience people got through 
tellin’ each other who they 
thought looked nicest, Annie 
Cobb and Jessie Black had 
what Tildy called a duet. 
That may be what it was, but 
it peared to me like one of 
them tried to sing it alone and 
couldn’t; then t’other would 
put in a few good licks to help 
out, and then they'd git mad 
and argify and sass each other 
back and forth, and then jest 
before they fought and _ tore 
each other’s hair, they made 
up and sang the last verse 
together. That was purty nigh O. K., 
too. 

‘‘After them came the Skinner heirs. 
They came out to sing a song about 
bein’ happy little children. They 
shoved each other around a bit tryin’ 
to git a foothold, and forgot their say. 
Tildy tried to whisper it to them, but I 
guess they thought she was scoldin’, 
‘cause two of them began to cry, and 
she had to go out and lead them off the 
platform. 

‘* From that time on things was 
scrambled worse'n eggs, and I saw 
that Tildy was gittin’ nervous and shy. 
The organ started too early or too late 
to ketch the gait of the singers. You'd 
a-thought Tildy’s face was a crazy 
quilt when six little boysstumbled out 
and began to sing about bein’ good men 
some day. 

‘*T was next, and had to come out 
at one side as these little heathen went 
off t’other. I was excited terrible. 
One of those boys must hev spied my 
string, for jest as I stepped out I saw 
that precious paper climbin’ up and 
disappearin’ over the top of the sheet. 
The organ kept a-buzzin’ and every- 
body was a-waitin’. I never thought 
so many faces could git into that 
church—I thought there must be more’n 
a million eves lookin’ at me. There 
never was a thermometer long enough 
to tell jest how hot my face was at that 
time. ‘The organ kept a-buzzin’ all the 
time, a-tryin’ to coax me, but I wouldn’t 
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1 went into that gorgeous tree 
head fu sf 


coax—I had forgotten my song and I 
don't know now what I is to say. 
Tildy had the book back of the sheet 
and whispered something to me and 
told me to go on, but I wasn’t goin’— 
I'd gone as far as I could for I’was 
plumb crazy. I tried to hear her say 
the words but she seemed miles away. 
Oh, how I wished I was home and had 
my lickin’, and was in my little bunk. 
The words had something in them like 
this : 

‘* *Santer’s there, who is it humbly 
begs?’ and then some more. My recol- 
lector had quit his job and gone a-fishin’ 
or somewheres, but I pulled my jaws 
open to say the words as they sounded 
from behind the sheet. I don’t know 
what I did say, but Pap told me after 
wards that I bawled out like a brindle 
calf: 
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‘*Can’t I hear who chucked ’em 
eggs ?’ 

‘*No matter ! That crowd yelled and 
then that platform seemed to dance and 
try to stand on end, and my head 
went around a-flyin’. Everything went 
a-whizzin’ around me and as soon as 
the come-out hole in the sheet came 
skootin’ past me I made a break for it 
but got off the road. Some imp had 
got two bushel baskets of pop-corn on 
the tree side of the platform, and I 
tripped on my robe and made a grand 
dive over the baskets, and went into 
that gorgeous tree head first. The tree 
started to fall over and the trimmin’s 
got afire. Everybody jumped into the 
air and yelled murder, the babies 
screamed, the dogs under the stove 
yelped, and old ’Lize Sankey fainted. 

‘* As soon as I got myself amputated 
from that tree and got my arms and 
legs raked together, 1 went outside, and 
let the audience put out the fire and 
divide the camdy—I didn’t want none. 
I went around a corner of the church 
and husked myself out of that pair of 
whiskers and buffalo robe. 

‘* Purty soon the people came out, 
and they were jest a-talkin’ and a cack- 
lin’. Some one says :— 

‘* *Tt’s all right to hev sich things in 
the school house, but that’s what comes 
of circus doin’s in the church. We 
mighter been burned up for examples.’ 

‘*Then came Tildy a-cryin’ and a- 
snifflin’ and a-heavin’ out a nice assort- 
ment of sobs, and a-sayin’ that it was a 
total failure. I saw that she was 
mighty apt to evaporate or something 
unless she was taken in hand, so I 
stepped out in front of her and says:— 

‘**Tildy, won't you let me see you 
home in my sleigh? I’msorry, I’m—’ 

‘* But she trimmed my grape vine up 
close, and did it quick with : 

‘*Don’t you tell me what youare! I 
know what you are! You area great, 
great, big, big nuthin’! You've made 
my friends laugh at meand I’ve ’peared 
worse than ridiculous. No, I won’t go 
home with you, and you can’t go too 
quick.’ 

‘* T tell vou she was boilin’. She had 
some spunk at all times, but jest then 
her temper seemed to hev a sort o’ 


family reunion. I didn’t stop to argify 
—I knew Tildy. | started for home. I 
put Old Baldy in the stable and then 
went upstairs into the granary and 
banged the door shut and had it out 
with myself. 

‘* As I hev said, I can talk to myself 
confidential-like, and that was one time 
I did. Icalled myself every kind of a 
fool you could meet from Kiskiminetas 
to Punxsutawney, and then said it 
backwards. I jest asked myself why it 
was that pie-faced beauties like me, that 
hadn't voice enough to call the cows, 
could get such fool notions in their 
heads and try to do cantater business 
and act like town folks when they 
oughter hire out to be stuffed in smashed 
windows to keep out the snow or fo1 
hitchin’ posts in barnyards. 

‘* About a week after that Jim Wil 
son came over to borrow a bridle, and 
says that he s’posed I knew about 
Tildy’s goin’ back to town, and that he 
saw her dad drive her away with her 
trunk on the wagon. 

‘* From that day to this I hev never 
gone near a singin’ school, or any kind 
of doin’s at the church, ‘cept preach- 
in’. And as for cantaters! Well, 1 
have my opinion of them, and I hev my 
reasons, and don't you think I ain’t. 

‘*Oh, yes, about that three thousand 
dollars I lost ! Some folks mightn't fig- 
ure as I do; but Tildy married a town 
man that had a shoe store, and hada 
face full of voice and could sing about 
flowers and birds and ‘ Come Back, 
Mariar, My Heart’s Growing Bilious 
for You,’ and sich like. When Tildy's 
dad died she got the farm—and three 
thousand dollars is a mighty low esti- 
mate, as farms go. Now if that ain't 
as good as droppin’ that much long 
green, I'd like to know what is.” 

In a few minutes we swung into the 
lane leading up to the house and barn. 
In silence we unhitched and stabled the 
horses, but as we walked toward the 
house Abe began to whistle softly the 
notes of a song I recognized.as one of 
old-time singing school vintage, and as 
we mounted the kitchen steps he 
drawled out: ‘‘Funny how a fellow 
uncorks himself once in a while, ain’t 
it ?”’ 


























PROMOTERS AND MORALS 


AN 





EDITORIAL 


YEAR ago this country was on the flood tide of financial prosperity. 
A American goods were invading the markets of four continents. The 

figure of the American Trust stood like a new Colossus astride every 
ocean. The whole spirit of America was the spirit of business. The 
spontaneous patriotism of the people was directed into commercial channels. 
The majority of citizens honestly believed that the bigness of American commer- 
cial enterprise was the greatness of the United States. 

At such a time the natural leaders of the country were the creators of its 
business. The famous phrase, ‘‘ Captain of Industry,’’ was tagged on every pro- 
moter whose favorite stock paid a first dividend. The fine instinct for hero wor 
ship permeating our Democracy was distorted into adoration of business success. 
The remarkable young man who in twenty years had bridged the gap between 
unskilled labor and the command of the biggest corporation in the world, was ac- 
claimed as the consummate type of American citizen. And mind you, the only 
standard by which this young man was measured was the standard of success 

During the past year a change has come. In commercial enterprises 
America still leads the world, but the pervading spirit is no longer adoration for 
pure bigness. Bigness isn’t permanent. The man who reads the financial 
columns of the papers knows that stocks listed on the New York exchange have 
been marked down for sale $3,000,000,000 below the figures at which they were 
hawked a year ago—surely a liberal reduction for the wear and tear of twelve 
months on the bargain counter. The country is still prosperous, but the 
plungers are worth a few less millions apiece. The promoters—many of them— 
are figuring unpleasgntly in the Courts. Powers of the ‘‘Street’’ who were 
demi-gods last year are mortals to-day, and very mortal at that The 
young man who stood as the ‘‘Consummate Type’’ of American energy and 
success is pointed at. 

The people of America are questioning the standard of these last ‘‘ sticcess- 
ful’ years. 

Is it not for the best ? Are not three billions of dollars a modest price to pay 
for buying back our old ideal of American manhood and American citizenship? 
Isn’t it a dirt cheap return for the realization that honesty—exact, absolute, 
unqualified honesty—is the single corner-stone of permanent business success ? 

To-day the papers are full of the wreck of the Ship Building Trust. L&EsLIE’s 
MONTHLY cares no more about this than about a hundred other inflated enter- 
prises which have come to their just deserts, but in the story of this same Ship 
Building Trust we can see, if we look below the surface, a microcosm, as it were, 
of the business history of the past year—a faithful miniature of the way in which 
last year’s standard of success has been leveled to make room for the ancient and 
enduring standard—common honesty. 

For this reason, and only for this reason, the plates of a first-rate story, in- 


tended for our Christmas issue, were stripped from the presses to make way at 
the very last minute for the article which follows. 


ELLERY SEDGWICK, Editor. 
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THE DEGRADATION OF WALL STREET 


By AN AMERICAN 


is not at all difficult to discover the 
true moral of the chapter of Wall 

Street history which has lately reached 
its exciting climax. The amazing de- 
cline in values on the stock exchange, 
the wreck of great fortunes, the ruin of 
great reputations, the discovery of some- 
thing Jike sharp practice in the actions 
of eminent financiers—all this, to peo- 
ple who have followed Wall Street’s 
history, is a perfectly fitting sequel to 
the era of rash speculation, trust-build- 
ing, and wild ideas as to American 
finance, which captured the public mind, 
especially in Wall Street, during the 
past two years. 

The judicial inquiry into the methods 
employed in organizing the now bank- 
rupt shipbuilding Trust and inducing 
the public to buy the shares of that very 
rotten concern, has properly caused a 
profound sensation. Wall Street peo- 
ple have protested that this scandal in- 
volving, in one way and another, agreat 
banking house and the president of a 
great industrial trust—were not fairly 
typical because other trusts have not 
been connected with such vicious and 


unprincipled performances. It may be 
answered, however, that the shipbuild- 
ing scandal is most impressively typical 
from the very fact that it shows up, in 
stronger light than elsewhere, methods 
and practices which have largely lain 
at the bottom of the whole stock-job 
bing mania of the past three years. 

The Shipbuilding scandal sums up 
in itself the weaknesses, follies and 
vices of the whole chapter of what 
Wall Street calls its great industrial 
boom—the period which saw the rise 
and decline of the _ billion-dollar 
Steel Trust, the $75,000,000 Copper 
Trust, the Asphalt Trust, the Interna- 
tional Ship ‘Trust, the Consolidated 
Lake Superior and other enterprises 
formed on the same exaggerated notion 
of prudent company finance. When 
conservative history, some decades 
hence, reviews the three past financial 
years it will probably set forth as the 
three characteristic features of the 


movement (1) the absence of any intel- 
ligent view of the true relation between 
market pricesand intrinsic values, (2) the 
utter disregard in the industrial combi- 
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nations of principles which had been for 
years observed by the manufacturers 
whom they had bought out, and (3) the 
confidence apparently entertained by 
experienced financiers in the continued 
and endless gullibility of the investing 
public. Of all these symptoms of the 
day, the striking events of the past few 
months are interesting types. 

It is the scandalous disclosures re- 
cently made regarding the manner in 
which the Shipbuilding Trust was or- 
ganized, and its stock passed off upon 
the public, which have drawn public at- 
tention most vividly to the whole ques- 
tion of the morality of these vast com- 
binations. ‘To understand the real his- 
tory of the Shipbuilding Trust, it will 
be best to tell in simple language the 
story of the events which came before 
it and made such an undertaking pos- 
sible. Everybody knows that at the 
close of 1900, prosperity in this country 
was at high-water mark. Every one 
seemed to be making money, and people 
of the class who invest in securities were 
supplied with larger amounts of avail- 
able funds than at any time before in 
the history of the country. This is 
always the situation which is made use 
of by the class of people called promo- 
ters, whose object is to organize certain 
industries, railway or other, into stock 
companies and to sell the shares at an 
exaggerated price to these outside in- 
vestors. 

Had the movement to combine in- 
dustrial plants and sell their stock 
stopped with 1900, the movement would 
have been striking enough, yet would 
not so far have surpassed the history of 
similar events in other countries. 
Already such trades as sugar, lead, 
rope, leather and rubber had _ been 
partly monopolized by immense com- 
binations of this sort, which had ob- 
tained their money from the public, 
but the full fruit of the movement was 
seen in the steel and iron trade. Before 
1900, the separate branches of this trade 
had been already organized into several 
separate companies, with capitaliza- 
tions running in two instances as high 
as $100,000,000, the stock having 
largely been sold to outside investors. 
People who organized these concerns 
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had talked of perpetual peace and pros- 
perity in the steel trade, but early in 
1900 they began to find out their mis- 
take. ‘They discovered that, far from 
removing competition, the creation of 
these enormous rival companies was a 
direct provocation to competitive sell- 
ing as against one another, whenever : 
trade should slacken. During 1900 there 
was a sudden period of dullness in the 
iron trade, in the course of which the 
price of iron was nearly cut in two. At 
that time the well-known speculator 
and promoter, John W. Gates, sug- 
gested the forming of a ‘‘ billion-dollar 
Steel Trust,’ to combine all of these 
other combinations in the trade. 

People laughed at the notion then, but 
it was not a year after his proposition that 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan undertook pre- i 
cisely that task. The billion dollar com- 
pany was organized, the other com- 
panies bought out at extravagant 
prices, and a so-called syndicate formed 
to put up money through which the 
price of the stocks could be kept up on 
the market and the public induced to 
buy. These people contributed $25,- 
000,000 for the purpose, and in the end 
received a profit of $50,000,000 which 
was, of course, taken out of the moneys 
of the company. Apparently the 
scheme was an immense success. The 
public bought; the promoters sold. The 
enormous profits resulted in the turn- 
ing of scores of people of moderate for- 
tunes into millionaires and brought upon 
the country a burst of w extrava- 
gance and recklessness such as was 
probably never witnessed even in the 
days of paper money. ’ 

It was only natural that the appe- 
tite of other promoters should have 
been whetted by this seemingly im- 
mense success, and that the idea of 
turning every enterprise into stock . 
companies at extravagant valuations 
should have got possession of the minds ‘ 
of everybody. There was something 





more than this, however. People in 
the trade knew, even if the investing 
public did not, that the steel combina- | 
tion, like many others, had been made 
possible because certain manufacturers 1 
in the business found that their business | 


was not going well. With such people, 
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temptation was naturally very strong 
to sell out, if they could find a purchas- 
er at an advantageous figure. In the 
case of the Steel Trust, some of the 
manufacturing companies which were 
afterwards combined had been bankrupt 
within a very few years. They were 
now capitalized higher than they had 
been at the time of their bankruptcy, 
and their owners were shrewd enough 
to know what would happen in another 
period of hard times. They were there- 
fore glad enough to let their property 
go, especially when they received for it 
a price which they knew to be three or 
four times its proper valuation. 
Nothing could be more natural than 
that people similarly placed jn other in- 
dustries should have looked longingly 
at the example of the Steel Trust. This 
was particularly so in the shipbuilding 
industry, which for various reasons had 
drifted into a doubtful position. 
Whether excessive competition was the 
cause, or whether the companies had 
incurred too heavy liabilities in 
advance, is not necessarily to the pur- 
pose. The fact was that they wanted 
to get rid of their property, and con- 
ceived the idea, on the Steel Trust’s 
plan, of selling it to the public at an 
absolutely fancy valuation. 
They went, as other owners of indus- 
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trial plants had been doing under similar 
circumstances, to Wall Street bankers 
who had been successful in other opera- 
tions of the kind. Experienced houses to 
which they first applied refused to un- 
dertake the work, plainly intimating 
that the condition of the properties 
would not make the combination a safe 
financial venture even for them. Turned 
away in these conservative quarters, the 
shipyard people resorted to promoters 
and institutions of the second class, and 
with their assistance eventually con- 
trived a plan to float their stock. ‘This 
plan contemplated, first, the issue of 
$45,000,000 stock for properties whose 
actual valuation may possibly have 
been one-third or one-fourth that figure. 
In a very interesting memorandum 
brought to light in the recent court pro- 
ceedings, it was shown that $7,500,coo 
of the stock was to be given away to 
promoters merely for the service of find- 
ing a market for the rest. 

All the plans to float this stock were 
marked by dubious methods. The Trust 
Company of the Republic was induced 
to take a part of it, on the positive assur- 
ance that foreign investors would take 
it later. The foreign investors were 
never found; apparently they were 
never sought, except in quarters where 
no intelligent banker would have 




















dreamed of looking for million-dollar 
subscriptions. These are fair types of 
the reports cabled over to their princi- 
‘f Tort hy Paris . 
pals at New York by the Paris agents, 
and disclosed in court this autumn :— 

ae Ok ‘‘T hear that Odero alone could 
pay the whole amount out of cash in hand. 
That Schreyer has the whole amount he 
should pay in a bank, and I have the name of 
the bank,” 

. . . ‘DT have seen Major Spilsbury 
. « « wWhoseems to be well off, has a steam 
yacht, is not only ready to take his own 
shares, for which he only received call yester- 
day, but will take 250 more if Schreyer will 
give them up. Wants to stay in.’’ 

‘ Heart-to-heart talk with Rogniat who has 
disclosed to me his assets which show him 
worth one million, beside interest not easily 
valued. Now know his cause non-paying, 
which is removed.” 

‘‘Koch, who underwrites eighty bonds, 
business man ; Fiers says Koch has $20,000 a 
year; Lehmann Fréres says Mayer (Victor 
Meyer), who underwrites 350 bonds, has rich 
mother and family, and well placed himself.” 


The upshot of 
financial under- 
taking was that 
exactly $27,000 in 
cash was collect- 
ed, and that the 
unfortunate Trust 
Company narrow- 
ly escaped bank- 
ruptcy. This was 
not all, for it next 
developed that the 
statements of earn- 
ings made by the 


this extraordinary 


companies which 
the Trust had 
bought up were 


incorrect, and that 
they were actual- 
ly losing money. 
Still efforts were 
made to sell out 
tothe public. This 
attempt was com- 


plicated by an- 
other tangle. Mr. 
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to that of the Shipbuilding Trust. It was 
held apparently for him by J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., the bankers of the Steel 
Trust. Mr. Schwab now opened nego- 
tiations with the officers of the Ship- 
building concern, urging that they en- 
large the scope of their own undertak- 
ing and include the Bethlehem Steel. 
Neither he nor the bankers wished to 
keep it. Eventually the Shipbuilding 
organizers consented, and the bankers, 
Messrs. J. P. Morgan and Company, 
holding possession of the Bethlehem 


Steel, agreed to sell, taking in payment 
$9,000,000 which the Shipyard com- 
pany raised by issue of $10,000,000 
bonds. 


The whole operation was peculiar, 
and had very much the appearance of 
what Wall Street calls ‘‘ unloading’’ a 
property which it may not be safe to 
keep. The price paid by the Shipbuild- 
ing Trust was far above what Mr. 
Schwab had paid for the Bethlehem 
Steel, but the bankers demanded more 


than this. They 
insisted on having 
also $5,000,cco 


stock of the Ship- 


building Company 
itself Ncw none 
of this stock had 
yet been sold to 
the public, so that 
the value of what 
the bankers re 
ceived might be 
much reduced if 
other holders were 
to try simultane- 
ously to sellout. 
Mr. Schwab pro- 
ceeded to guard 
against any such 
accident. He took 
the stock to a 


Wall Street brok- 
er, in whose hands 
had been placed 
the selling of all 


Chas. M. Schwab, the Shipbuilding 
president of the stock which the 
Steel Trust, had various owners 
bought for some wished to dispose 
$3,000,000 the of. By a_ secret 
Bethlehem Steel agreement it was 
Company, whose Lewis Nixon. arranged that 


business was allied 





President of the U. S. Shipbuilding Co 


none of this other 
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stock should be sold until the brokers 
had got rid of the $5,000,000 paid by 
the ‘rust to Morgan & Co. and to 
Charles M. Schwab. On the morality 
of thissecret agreement-—which, though 
not signed by the bankers, was for their 
benefit and apparently with their con- 
sent—opinion of financiers is pretty 
unanimous. It was, to say the least, an 
act of questionable business honor. They 
were to be the first at selling worthless 
stock to the public, when even their 
own associates in the scheme were left 
in ignorance. It is pleasant to know 
that the public, to whom the stock was 
offered under this questionable contract, 
flatly refused to take it, and that where 
something more than $2,000,000 had 
been expected by the bankers for the 
stock, on the terms of sale laid down in 
their secret contract, they were never 
able to get more than $75,000. All 
this, though done in absolute secrecy at 
the time, came out in the later court 
examination. Things had turned out 
as all experienced bankers had pre- 
dicted; the Shipbuilding Company, 
recklessly capitalized, badly provided 
with cash to meet its daily expenditures, 
and with its whole financial plan in con- 
fusion, was unable to meet its current 
bills. Banks, quite aware of the doubt- 
ful nature of the enterprise, refused 
their help. On the verge of bank- 
ruptcy it appealed for help to Mr. 
Schwab, and at this very interest- 
ing moment he appeared with the of- 
fer of $2,000,000 cash, provided bond- 
holders who had bought in entire good 
faith should surrender all their mortgage 
claim against the company and place 
the enterprise absolutely in his hands. 
It is to the credit of American investors 
and American judges that a minority 
of the bondholders angrily refused to 
accept this preposterous claim, and that 
the court to whom they appealed de- 
nounced the whole attempt to overthrow 
the rights of honest creditors, and 
placed the Shipbuilding property, for 
their benefit, in the hands of a receiver. 

The facts above outlined are not the 
conjecture or guesswork of Wall Street ; 
they are the testimony elicited under 
oath in court, often from unwilling wit- 
nesses. Taken altogether, they throw 
the clearest imaginable light on the 
famous Wall Street boom of 1go1 with 


its mania of ‘‘incorporations.’’ Noone 
can read the evidence in the Shipbuild- 
ing ‘Trust without having pretty definite 
notions of what it was in this ‘‘ new 
finance’’ that was making everybody 
rich. The truth of the matter was that 
owners of properties with a doubtful 
value managed, by combining them 
into Trusts, issuing stock for three or 
four times their value, and taking from 
the properties huge sums of money as 
‘commission ’’ for great bankers and 
syndicates, to delude the public and get 
possession of its money. The enormous 
wealth of the ‘‘ Steel Trust magnates "’ 
and others of their sort, of which we 
have heard so much these past three 
years, was due, first, to the fact that 
these men had sold their property to 
the public at a false and extravagant 
valuation, and, second, that in the end 
they deluded themselves as to the true 
value of the stock they kept on hand. 
It was part of the penalty which has 
been inflicted on these offenders that 
they came to share themselves in the 
delusions into which they had led the 
public. Some of them branched out 
recklessly into buying the stocks of 
other trusts, and carried their pur- 
chases so far that, immensely rich 
as the ‘‘boom”’ had made them, they 
were forced to borrow money to keep 
up their extended speculations. In the 
case of one prominent trust financier, 
the president of an enormous combina- 
tion, common report of his wild specu- 
lations of this nature forced the direc- 
tors to require his resignation. Other 
millionaires of the same recent growth 
were tempted by the enormous profits 
offered to ‘‘ syndicates ’’ formed to sell 
the overvalued stocks to the investing 
public. They subscribed huge sums to 
such ‘‘ underwritings,’’ reckoning that 
the public would easily buy all the 
stocks, and that their own money 
would come back to them, with a few 
million dollarsin ‘‘commissions.’’ Very 
fortunately, the public came to its senses 
in time and refused to buy the stocks. 
The ‘‘syndicates” had to pay the 


money which they had expected to keep, 
and in return for it got nothing but the 
stocks of whose real value they were 
unpleasantly aware, and which they 
had hoped to sell at false values to the 
confiding public. 
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This was a rare instance of poetic 
justice, and it goes very far to explain 
the events of the year in Wall street. 
For months, people have been hearing 
of the ‘‘ rich men’s panic,’’ of ‘* forced 
selling by syndicates,’’ of great bank- 
ing houses in peril because of their 
connection with such schemes, and of 
stocks of the newly-organized industrial 
‘‘combines ’’ selling in enormous quan- 
tities at values not much above what 
shares in a bankrupt railway cor- 
poration used to bring. On the mar- 
kets, we have seen the stocks of the bil- 
lion-dollar Steel Trust, whose market 
price in 1901 puta valuation of $785,- 
000,000 on the whole property, sell so 
low this autumn as to make the valua- 
tion $348,000,0c00. At these lowest 
prices, the heaviest sellers were the 
speculating millionaires who had 
thought to saddle all such losses on the 
public, but who, instead, had been 
caught in the trap themselves. 

It did not need the misfortunes of 
these rich adventurers, however, to teach 
the public the lesson of this Wall Street 
craze. ‘The revelations of character 
wrecked and promising careers blasted 
by the sudden possession of bound- 
less paper wealth, are far more impress- 
ive than the mere show of contracting 
bank accounts. Good name is as neces- 
sary to great banking houses as good rep- 
utation to a woman, and not the least 
mournful part of the reckoning for Wall 
Street’s wild excesses is the bringing 
into public question of the honor and 
fair dealing of houses which in the past 
have been the synonym of upright bank- 
ing. One of the most brilliant careers 
in American industry was that of a 
young man who, starting at the bottom 
in Andrew Carnegie’s steel mills, 
worked his way up tothe presidency of 
the great Carnegie Company, and from 
thence went to the head of the billion- 
dollar Steel Trust. Still a young man, 
with the greatest name in the steel trade 
of the world, possession of the torrent 
of wealth poured into his hands brought 
him into the ranks of the promoters and 
speculators whose reputation is the 
least savory part of the past three years’ 

experience, and lost him not only his 
great office but the esteem of all the 
business community. These are but 
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isolated types of the mischief that our 
inflation craze of 1901 has done. 

Keeping all this in mind, no intelli- 
gent man is likely to say that the ‘‘ re- 
action’’ which put an end to these 
reckless practices was unfortunate. In 
fact, the coming of the reaction meant 
nothing else than the public’s return to 
sanity. All of these huge speculations, 
on the profits or expected profits of 
which the new ‘‘ Captains of Indus- 
try’”’ have been scattering money in the 
style of Oriental satraps, were based on 
borrowed money which the borrowers 
expected to pay back when the simple 
public walked into their trap. The 
schemes, in their essence, were not so 
very much more respectable than the 
‘* Get-rich-quick ’’ schemes the 
Franklin syndicates, the Texas oil com- 
panies, and the pool-rooms on the races. 
They appealed, moreover, to exactly 
the same instincts in their intended vic- 
tims; for although efforts enough were 
made to persuade sober 
holders of trust funds, and widows 
and orphans, to buy the stocks as a 
solid investment for the future, the 
impulse chiefly appealed to was the 
belief that the stocks would be ‘‘ pro- 
tected’’ and ‘‘put up’’ by the great 
promoters. 

The influence of the great crash in 
values of these inflated enterprises, even 
the influence of such disclosures of 
moral turpitude as occurred in the ship- 
building affair, is bound to be salutary 
inthe end. It will teach the banking 
community that honesty, good faith and 
conservatism, are priceless elements in 
financial reputation, and that, once sac- 
rificed, character and the community’s 
respect, are gone forever. It will teach 
the public that all the ‘‘ get-rich-quick”’ 
propositions of Wall Street and its imi- 
tators area poor substitute for steady in- 
dustry and the sober guarding of its 
profits. The full story of the promo- 
ters of 1901 has proved that great for- 
tunes made in a day are apt to be scat- 
tered in a day, and that personal good 
name and capacity for honest labor 
likely to disappear with them. The 
lesson will not be lost on the Ameri- 
can people, and the future of Ameri- 
can industry is safer and brighter be- 
cause the lesson has been learned. 


of 


investors, 

















MOREBATTLE 


FOLK 


By ELIZABETH BURWELL 


in one of the most rural districts of Bon- 
nie Scotland, lies a little village, most 
inaptly named Morebattle. Its belligerent 
cognomen came to it in the days of the Cove- 
nanters, though now it is peaceful and quiet 
enough. 


[° the heart of Sir Walter Scott’s country, 


In it there live five hundred souls, 
characters all of well 


during the years] spent among them, and I 


them. I knew them 
learned to love them as much for their whim- 
sical faults as for the simple kindliness of 
their natures. 

Bob 
bell-ringer, grave-digger, scavenger,—stands 
out fresh in my memory. 


Dickinson,—hbeadle, minister's man, 
Of all his callings 
that of grave-digger brought him most re- 
nown and his services were in demand 
through all the country side. Once during 
the last illness of his second wife, he was em- 
ployed digging a grave at Yetholm. In his 
absence his wife died and a friend was sent to 
prepare Bob for his loss. With Scotch delicacy, 
this messenger tried by mild methods to in- 
duce Bob to leave his work. Failing thus, at 
last he said soberly, ‘‘ Man Bob, your wife is 
awfu’ bad.’’ Bob had re- 
ceived such messages be- 
fore and he refused to ac- 
cept any but an optimistic 
** Do 
ye say sae?’’ said he, ‘‘ puir 
buddy—eh, but they tur- 
mits 








view of the matter. 


is bonnie,” he 
added with a laudable 
desire to entertain his 
companion. They had 
by now started home- 

‘ ward. 
By and by the mes 


senger, fearing he had not suitably discuarged 
his mission, once more attempted to break his 
news to Bob. ‘‘ But Bob,’’ he began, ‘‘ your 
wife is mais¢ awfu' bad.” 


puir thing, 


‘* Aweel, aweel, 
’? said Bob soberly. ‘‘ She was gae 
and bad, this mornin’ when I cam awa.”’ 

As they entered the town, nothing would 
do but Bob must take his friend into the pub- 
lic house for a ‘‘ wee drappie.’’ Such a pro- 
cedure would have created an unheard-of 
Bob 


was insistent, 


scandal. 
so the friend 
remonstrated. 
"eon, * me 
said, ‘‘ ye can- 
na gang in 
there, for 
your wife is 
just maist ter- 
rible bad.’’ At last the truth dawned upon Bob. 
He stopped, scratched his head, and looking 
at his friend, he asked, ‘‘ She’s not deed, is 
she ?’’ 





‘* Aye, Bob, she’s deed,”’ was the reply. Bob 
meditated sadly for a space. Then bright- 
ening up he remarked tranquilly, ‘‘ Aweel, 
aweel, it micht hae been waur. It micht hae 
been masel.”’ 

Ina 
married a certain Mina re- 
nowned for her neat feet and ankles. At the 
time of her marriage with Bob Dickinson, 
however, much of her youthful charm had 
fled and she weighed fully two hundred 
pounds. She was exceedingly deaf, and dur- 
ing the ceremony, of which she heard not one 
word, she kept smiling and bowing to her 
friends around. When she failed to respond 


Bob did not long remain a widower. 


short time he 
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to the question of the min- 
ister, ‘‘ Wilt thou?” etc., 
Bob uncermoniously re- 
called her wandering at- 
tentions by nudging her 
with his elbow and saying 
**Boo, ye muckle fule, 
boo,”’ 

As usual in Scotland af- 
ter the ceremony there was 
a feast, and the quantity of whisky con- 
sumed was measured by the “ gangs’ or 
buckets of water needed to mix withit. Mina, 
now Mrs. Dickinson, was entertaining the 





minister at these gaieties by showing him the 
portraits in her album. When they had 
finished their inspection, Mina said with feel- 
ing, ‘‘Eh, Mister Paul, I wud like tae hae 
your effigy tae pit in ma alabam.”’ 

Bob very suddenly resigned all his public 
positions to the school master of Morebattle, 
who was Church Manager and Clerk, and the 
terms of his resignation he himself expressed 
in this wise: ‘‘ Hae, Maister Scule Maister, 
here’s your barra and your Bible. I’ll hae nae 
mair tae dae wi’ either o’ them.” 


_—w= 


Of dear old Bess, I have many pleasant 
memories. I was her honored ‘“ludger”’ 
during my term of teacher 
in the village. She lived 
with her husband and 
brother on one side of a 
double house. Her hus- 
band’s nephew, his wife 
and child, occupied the 
other half. Bess had a pas- 
sion for dress, and as she 





herself would say, a ‘‘by ordinar’’ am- 
bition to be and to do more than her neigh- 
bors. Bess’ husband, Jim, was the gentlest 
and kindest of men. He had, however, one 
fault. Twice a year he “tasted” more than 
was good for him—at the yearly fishing din- 
ner and at Yetholm flower show. One year, 
while I wasa ‘‘ludger'’ at Bess’ house—I was 
little more than a girl atthe time—Bess beg- 
ged me to come downstairs and ‘‘ gie Jima 
word,” if he came home ‘ fou” from Yet- 
holm. Bess sat by the kitchen fire with her 
back to the door, while I waited beside her in 
an old ‘‘ granny ’”’ 

Jim came soon enough and Bess began to 
berate him before he entered the room. ‘‘ Dae 


chair. 
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ye see him, the muckle fule? Are ye no 
black burnin’ ashamed o’ yersel tae come 
hame tae a decent hoose fou as a fiddler?” 
etc. 

Jim, meanwhile, stood smiling in the door- 
way, trying to balance himself in order to 
take a step—of four inches—from the passage- 
way into the kitchen. I had my little lecture 
all prepared, but it was wasted on Jim, who 
went to sleep as soon as he 







was seated. Next day I un- 
dertook n reprimand. 
: ‘*Tim,’’ I said se- 
verely, ‘‘I am told 
you were fou last 
night.’’ 
I expected a denial, an ex- 


cuse or an apology, but I was 

[| quite unprepared for Jim’s 
| | ready acceptance of the charge, for 
\| with a cheerful nod of his gray head 


he said concisely, ‘‘ I wus.”’ 


"00 


In every Scotch village there is always an 
idiot, who is maintained by the town. More- 
battle’s idiot was Jimmie Grant. Jimmie was 
a sad drunkard during the week and a devout 
Presbyterian of a Sabbath. In the Estab- 
lished Church there are a few free pews for 
the paupers of the parish, and Jimmie was, of 
course, entitled to a seat, which, however, he 
seldom occupied, preferring to wander here 
and there about the kirk. The pulpit in our 
church was very high, and below the minis- 
ter’s pulpit was another for the precentor who 
led the singing. Below the second pulpit was 
a platform or rostrum where the elders sat on 
communion Sunday. The rostrum was sepa- 
rated from the body of the church by a earved 
railing. Into this rostrum Jimmie had wan- 
dered one Sunday, and during the singing a 
neighbor woman offered him a share of her 
psalm book. In order to see the better Jim- 
mie put his head—a large 
one—through the fretwork 
of the railing, and when 
the psalm was ended he 
found it impossible to ex- 
tricate himself. The old 
woman whose book he had 
shared came to his assist- 
ance and at length he was 
freed, but not before the 
Sabhath spirit of the con- 
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gregation had been seriously disturbed. After 
the service the minister took Jimmie to task 
for his misdemeanor. Jimmie replied to the re- 
proof: ‘* Awell, minister, I wus in sair plight, 
and if it hadna ha’ bin for Providence and 
anither auld wife I micht ha’ bin there 
yet.’” 

Another day the minister was criticising his 
congregation for sleeping during service, and 
in order to give point to his remarks, he said : 
‘‘ There’s daft Jimmie Grant in the loft; he’s 
a fool and he doesn’t sleep in church.” 
‘*Aye, minister,’ broke in Jimmie from his 
place, ‘‘ but if I hadna bin a fule, aiblins, I 
wud hae bin asleep tae.”’ 


=i => 
The pulpit steps of the kirk —and there were 





ET a dood out in Arizony onct, and 
that critter I'll remember after 


Z 


I’ve been dead two thousand 
year,’’ continued Hank as he drew the tent 
flaps tighter to shut out the rain. ‘ First thing 
I noticed I seen him lookin’ at me wistful so 
| asks him what his game was. 

‘**Huntin’ for a mastodin,’ he says, firin’ 
up a cigarette and spoutin’ the smoke from 
out his nostrils. ‘They was akind of elerfant 
what used to loaf around these diggins a con- 
siderable time ago you know.’ 

‘**Vou’r on the wrong trail, pardner,’ says 
I, shakin’ my head. ‘I’ve been in this 
country near forty year and there ain’t no 
kind of game in it from grizzly bears to stud 
poker that I ain’t been up against, But I 
ain’t seen no elerfant tracks yet.’ 

‘** Mebby they was here before your time,’ 
he answers, kind of laffin. 

‘* ‘How long before ?’ Lasks, innersent as a 
bottil of pap. 

‘« «Bout fifty thousand year,’ he comes back, 
careless like. 

‘* ‘Oh, that’s it,’ says I, thinkin’ he was try- 
in’ to make a fool out of me and turnin’ away. 
‘I was only a kid livin’ down in Indiany in 
them days.’ But come to find out he was 
one of them idjits what’s allers rootin’ 
around after the remainders of fossyles, and 
by and by we made a dicker. Well, we out- 
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as many as twenty leading to the high plat- 
form from which the minister preached—were 
occupied each Sabbath by the deaf old women 
of the parish, who knew their Scripture as 
well as the minister himself. One of these 
pious old persons was wont to interrupt the 
minister’s wanderings by citing his authority 
for each and every quotation. 

‘*That’s frae Paley’s Evidences,”’ she would 
say, and ‘‘Ye got that oot o’ the Concord- 
ance.’’ Or ‘‘That’s frae the Lamentations 
o’ Jeremiah,” till the exasperated minister 
could stand her interference no longer and 
exclaimed with much irritation: ‘I wish 
you'd hold your tongue, you meddling old 
woman !’’ With her equanimity in no wise 
disturbed, the old soul nodded her head wise- 
ly and replied ;: -‘* Aye, sir, thaf’s yersel.”’ 





fitted with more kinds of grub than you'd find 
at a school picnic, and we hiked off. Along 
about evenin’ we struck a good campin’ spot 
and while the dood peeled off his garmints and 
hopped into the water up to his ears like a 
muskrat, I went about my work, cussin’ him 
sotter vice. And I was right in the middle 
of bendin’ over and unstrappin’ the pack when 
all of a sudden I heard an orful beller, and 
peekin’ around right curious I seen a long 
horn steer a-comin’ down the gulch, hoopin’ 
sideways, makin’ passes at tie air and snortin’ 
and blowin’ like a hipperpotamus with the 
hay fever. I knowed at fust gaze that he was 
locoed—plumb crazy—so I begun to move 
away right industrious. My weppin was 
strapped on the hurrycaine deck of my cayuse, 
and the cayuse was already growin’ dim in the 
distance, so I let out a hair rasin’ whoop of 
warnin’ and skedaddled off most tremenjus, 
headin’ for a boulder about the size of a 
’dobie hut that lay a couple of hundred yards 
away. 

‘I arrove in about four jumps and went up it 
like a fly surmountin’ a bald dome of thought. 
Then I looked around for the parade and it 


was the most gorjus spectikle ever took place 
since the ’ruption of Vesoovius. In the van 
was the dood, sportin’ about as many clothes 
as an ile paintin’ of Virtoo, and about two 
jumps behind him the steer, head down, tail 

















a-rizin and with the dood's galluses streamin’‘ 
from his horns like the tail of a comit. I 
reckon it was the most interestin’ leg movin’ 
contest ever pulled off, but eventually the 
dood reached the rock first and then they 
commenced to play ring around the rosey 
with wild enthooseism. Round and round 
they went, and every time that feller sailed 
past where I was hangin’ my legs over the 
edge and cheerin’ he made some pussonel re- 
mark, and he was comin’ by so often it 
sounded like a continyus conversation. But 
after about ten minutes the steer flew off ona 
tangint and the dood clumb up beside me, 
gaspin’ like a fish. 

‘**Twas outer sight, pardner, but you beat 
him fair and square. When we get back to 
town the boys will back you against any steer 
in Coyote county,’ said I, figgerin’ to cheer 
him up. But seein’ he’d lost his temper ’bout 
somethin’ and didn’t make no answer I slid 
down and took the back trail, figgerin’ on 
gatherin’ up some articles of wearin’ apparel. 
But now comes the most sorrerful part of the 
whole sorrerful tale, for the critter had butted 
the whole trooso into the fire, savin’ and ex- 
ceptin’ what he had bore away on his horns 
for a soovenir. Wasn't a dang thing left but 
the shoes and a coller. 

‘‘Well, bime bye I gets my sorrer under con- 
trol and ketches my bronc. There wasn’ta 
house nearer’n half a day-exceptin’ the wid- 
der Willoughby’s ranch, so I told the dood 
I'd saunter over to the ranch and borry a few 
simple but needful garmints. So off I went, 
and in about half an hour arrove and was 





‘Played ring around the rosey with wild enthoosetsm.” 
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showed into the house immediate. Her 
daughter was in the settin’ room sortin’ out 
some wimmin’s things for the washout, but 
when she seen me she grabbed up part of the 
articles and rolled them up in a paper quick 
like and histed the residoo into a closet with 
her foot. ‘Set right down, Mr. Hawkins,’ 
says she, smilin’ as sweet asa jug of rock-and- 
rye. ‘Weare mighty glad to observe you.’ 

‘* Well, I balanced myself cautious on the 
edge of a chair and looked at her. She was 
about eighteen and sweeter than a bokay of 
mornin’ glories. ‘You’re quite a curiosity,’ 
she goes on, layin’ her bundil on the sofy. 
‘Somethin’ desprit must have happened to 
bring vou to our uninvitin’ house 

““*There did,’ said I. And then I up and 
told them the whole heart-burstin’ epysode. 
First they kind of snickered a bit, but before 
I got through Miss Sallie was lookin’ as sober 
as a prohibitionist candydate the day after 
election, 

**And you left him perched on that rock 
like a turtil, and without—without—’ she 
says kind of stammerin’ and lookin’ at the 
floor, 

‘**As noou as a fresh laid egg,’ says I dele- 
cate. 

‘« “What ashame !’ says Miss Sallie throwin’ 
up her hands like I had got the drop on her. 
‘Mother, you go and roust out some men's 
clothes immediate while I stay here and en- 
tertain Mr. Hawkins.’ So sl set there 
smilin’ and sayin’ things until my face was 
as red as adiamond flush and the presperation 


was makin’ my back feel like a railroad map, 
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until the old lady comes back with a bundil 
and drops it on the sofy. I grabbed the pack- 
age, stuttered somethin’ about bein’ thankful, 
and larruped the hide half off my cayuse 
a-puttin’ the horizon between me and them. 

‘‘ The dood was still humped up where I had 
left him. So I picked up his shoes and coller 
and tossed them up to him along with the 
bundil and went about my business, until all 
at once I heard him cussin’ most miraculous. 
At that I took a squint at him, and there he 
was in his shoes and coller, and jest in the act 
of tryin’ to climbin feet first through the hole 
in the top of a yeller skirt, meanwhile com- 
mentin’ vociferous. 


on an ant-heap. He wasn’t quite as husky as 
me, but he was a most astonishing spry inseck 
and things was gettin’ powerful interestin’, 
when all at once the dood quit cold and went 
gallopin’ off behind a rock, and peekin’ over 
my shoulder I seen Miss Sallie comin’ down 
the trail about a hundred yards away. 

****Tis scandalus,’ said she ridin’ up closer 
and scowlin’. 

‘“**It be,’ says I blushingly. ‘I apoler- 
gize for his mortifyin’ appearance.’ 

‘* Orter seen her black eyes sparkle at that. 
‘’Tis you I was alludin’ to,’ she snaps back. 
‘You orter be ashamed of yourself a-hoppin’ 
on that pore yooth, and 





Course I seen imme- 
diate how it had all 
come about. I had 
been so tangled up by 
them smiles that I had 
grabbed the wrong 
bundil and, like a 
derned idjut, hadn't 
discovered the differ- 
ence. The more I apol- 
ergized the more that 
pecooler critter riled 
up, until at last he be- 
gan makin’ funny lit- 
tle grabs at where his 
hip pocket oughter 
been. Finally he hop- 
ped down to the 
ground. 

“*And now, you 
ding-dong old tail- 








you twict hisage. ’Tis 
brutil. You take the 
pore thing these duds 
immediate, Hank Haw- 
kins.’ So she _ tossed 
me a bundil and I 
packed them around to 
the dood and pretty 
soon he comes out of 
his lair togged up like 
acowpuncher and goes 
up to her. Then I seen 
her cheeks fire up, 
and somehow I in- 
stincted it wouldn’t 
hurt my _ popilarity 
none to pull my freight, 
which I did while they 
pow-wowed for nigh 
unto an hour. 

“Well, the next day 





twister, I’m goin’ to Su: IS j 3 lv low the dood and me shook 
put you amongst the 0 panos : hands and hit the trail, 
discards,’ said he brist- psne coud pt d done i > but not the fragmint of 





lin’ up to me jest 
like a porkypine goin’ to mortil combat. 

‘**Because why ?’ I asked astonished at his 
conduck, 

‘** Because of them remarks you loosened 
when you set on that rock a-cheerin’,’ he 
yelled. ‘I would have done it previous, only 
I've had too much on my mind.’ 

‘‘*That’s more than you could say about 
your carkiss,’ I replies salavatin’ on my hands. 
And with that he puts up his paws and begins 
prancin’ around me like a hostyle tarantula. 

“It was certainly an inspirin’ exhibition. He 
had on his shoes, a yeller skirt, a woman’s 
waist, ’hind side before and up side down, and 
acoller. And he was a frownin’ orful and 
stradlin’ around like a granddaddy-longlegs 





a mastodin did we find 
except a section of hind leg the size of a tel- 
lygraf pole. Then he went east, but a year 
later I collided with him in Tombstone. 

‘***After more mastodins ?’ I asked. 

‘** Nope,’ says he, grinnin’ silly. ‘I’m 
down here to marry Miss Sallie.’ 

‘**The Hellespont you be,’ I answers, omit- 
tin’ the superfluous part of the word. 

‘** Ves,’ he says, chucklin’. ‘We been 
writin’ letters ever since I went away.’ 

** *Pardner,’ saysI feelingly. ‘I knowed when 
I seen you prancin’ around in that outfit that 
if any woman noticed you she’d be a goner.’ " 

Hank listened to the sounds without. ‘‘ Dern 
the rain anyhow,”’ 
blanket. 


said he, rolling up in his 
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SCRIBENDI 





By SUSIE M. BEST 


Mother’s got the writing fever, 
Father’s had it for a year, 

Sister's ‘‘ daffy ’’ on the subject, 
Brother says the pen's his sphere. 

Uncle’s always planning essays, 
Aunt is busy making rhymes, 

Grandma’s writing ‘‘ Recollections”’ 
My ! but these are learned times! 


Niece is editing a paper, 
Nephew’s got the sporting page, 

Cousin's got the social column; 
Writing ! Writing’s all the rage! 


Cook has quit to write up menus, 
Housemaid—she skipped out to-day, 
Says that she can write a novel 
Just as good as Bertha Clay. 


HIS is truth the poet sings. The high 

tide of books is upon us, In the spring 

the publishers drew long faces. The 
hundred thousand editions of last year had 
done their worst and stacks of unsold novels 
stood in the bookstores thicker than un- 
digested securities in Wall 


Coachman says he’s sick and ti: 
Holding reins for other folks, 
He’s resigned—he’s found his 


nission 


Going to write up funny joke 


Seamstress left to write up fashions, 
Washerwoman winks her eye, 

Says that she can scribble poems 
While the clothes are getting dry. 


Teacher's writing nature sketches, 
Lawyer's making legal notes, 
Politician'’s filling volumes 
On the crime of buying votes. 


Everybody, everybody 
Ramping after fame and pel 
! 


Gosh! I too have caught the spirit, 


Going to turn a scribe myself ! 


Howard has left behind her a translation from 
the German — ‘‘The Humming Top” —a 
wholesome and amusing description of the 
way St. Peter balances accounts in the next 
world. This little book will add a delightful 
recollection to our pleasant memory of the 

author. Another writer, 





Street. But as Christ- 


mas draws near all this is R H » A M es S 
REAL Cc H IL DRE N Waltz. Mrs. Waltz’s death, 


changed. The public cries 
once more for books and 
books they shall have, if 
Cyrus Townsend Brady and 
David Graham Philips 
have to sit up over night 
to supply them. 

Besides the books by au- 
thors of the day we have 
with uslegacies from others 
whom we, who love books, 
could ill spare and deeply 





whose place will long be 
vacant, is Elizabeth Cherry 


just as her reputation 
seemed assured by the pub- 
lication of the ‘* Pa Glad- 
den ’’ stories in book form, 





brings a very real sense of 
loss to thousands. Thisisa 
loss too, in a special sense 
to the readers of LESLIE’s 
MONTHLY, for at the time 
of her death Mrs. Waltz 
was at work on a series 


regret. PICTURES »y JES SIE WILLCOX SMITH of stories for this maga- 
FOX DUFFIELD &£ CO @ NEW YORK 


The late Blanche Willis 





zine. 
































WILL PAYNE. 

THE mass of the fall books holds every 
year a few new names which stand out 
from the thronged publishers’ lists and the 
new work of many well-known writers who, 
in past years, have pushed up out of the 
crowd and taken their place among the au- 
thors of the six best selling books of the 
month, 

This year Winston Churchill has added 
another book, ‘‘ The 
Crossing,’’ to his pro- 
posed series of five 
novels of American 
life. ‘* Richard Car- 
vel’? and ‘‘ The Cri- 
sis’? were the first 
two, but ‘‘The Cross- 
ing’’ fitsin between 
them, as far as the 
period of the plot is 
concerned. The time 
is that of the Louisi- 
ana purchase, sug- 
gested by the pub- 
lisher perhaps, in 
this year of the St. 
Louis Exposition, 
and this is a good ex- 
ample of that sagaci- 
ty which is so impor- 
tant a quality in a 
popular author. 
Charles Major also 








BOOTH TARKINGTON. 





JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 
has a new book, called ‘‘A Forest Hearth,’’ 
of a decidedly different tone from ‘‘ When 
Knighthood Was In Flower,’’ and of a time 
somewhere in the early settlement of In- 
diana. The period in which historical nov- 
els are placed this year seems to have 
advanced a few centuries. Booth Tarking- 
ton, too, brought out a new novel, ‘‘ Cher- 
ry,’’ this summer, rather too early to be 
classed with the au- 
tumn novels, al- 
though the book is 
just beginning to 
make its way. Ifthe 
literary collectors 
ever begin a search 
for Mr. Tarkington’s 
earliest unsigned 
work they will find 
it in acomic paper, 
The Princeton Tiger, 
which he helped to 
revive when he was 
in college in the ear- 
ly nineties. That is 
his only open at- 
tempt at being fun- 
ny, and so far he has 
withstood all temp- 
tation to return to his 
first field. There is 
one new book author 
of this fall whose lit- 
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SAMUEL MERWIN. 
erary reputation is already as wide as that of 
any journalist in the country. Col. Henry 
Watterson, editor of the I,ouisville Courier- 
Journal, has decided to publish a volume of 
lectures and addresses. The first copy of the 
book is to go to Gen. Joseph Wheeler, who is 
an old and intimate friend of Col. Watterson. 
Miles Forman, Will 
Payne and Samuel Merwin are four of the 
vounger set of au- 


David Gray, Justus 


thors who published 
their first books some 
time ago, and who 
launched their sec- 
ond or third volumes 
this year. They are 
al] men whose maga- 
zine work has helped 
very largely to make 
them known. 
**Gallops 2,’’ Da- 
vid Gray’s new book, 
is a second instal- 
ment of the hunting 
which first 
made his reputation 
in the Century. 
Nobody else writes 
stories of this parti- 
cular little set of 
people quite so well 
as he does, and there 
is always a certain 


stories 





ARTHUR W. MARCHMONT,. 





DAVID GRAY. 
charm about his talesof their athletic leisure 
which appeals to less open air workers. Will 
Payne has already written a number of books, 
but ‘‘On Fortune’s Road,” the one he has fin- 
ished for this season, is the best of them all. 
It is a vigorous business story by a man whose 
business experience has been both practical 
bank at the 
five 
und then took 
a clerical position in 
Chicago, 


and theoretical. Beginning in 


age of fifteen he worked there some 


years 


where he 


shortly became an 
editorial writer on 
the Daily News. He 
became city editor 





1en financial 
editor of that* paper 


and 


and after a while fi- 
nancial editor of the 
Chicago Chronicle 
and is now filling 
that chair on The 
Economist. Samuel 
Merwin has also 
made his hit with 


books which tell sto- 





ries of business life. 


“Calumet K,”’ and 
“The Short Line 
War’’ were the first 
two and now in‘‘The 


Whip Hand” 


comes 





WINSTON CHURCHILL. 


another clear cut tale of a business venture. 
Before Mr. Merwin wrote ‘‘ Calumet K.’’ with 
Webster, the two of them went to work at a 
Michigan lumber port in order to gain the 
necessary experience. Mr. Merwin found that 
he had better control of the theory of business 
than of its practice. He was given the job of 
lumber checker and he made a muddle of it 
such as the man in the story did. 

Arthur W. Marchmont’s work is more 
familiar than that of these younger men. 
His work is so much better known unfor- 
tunately than his face—for he is an English- 
man—that we put his name last month under 
a portrait of W. H. Hulbert, the explorer of 
Siberia. Mr. Marchmont’s book, ‘‘When I 
was Czar,’’ is a story of the secret history of 
modern Europe, and more particularly of 





Russia. His training in newspaper work has 
resulted in giving him a rather unusual 
method of collecting his material. When a 
report of any occurrence strikes him as offer- 
ing the opportunity he seeks, he tries to find 
out for himself at first hand the secret history 
connected withit. Although Mr. Marchmont 
isan Englishman, the hero of his story is an 
American, and an American of whom,although 
he is an imaginary person, his country may 
well be proud. 

The race of ‘‘Goops’’ have made their cre- 
ator, Gelett Burgess, famous, and each new 
edition of this circular small people, like the 
‘* More Goops,” recently published, spreads 
their fame more widely. Mr. Burgess has re- 
cently bought a small property in Provence, 
near the Val d’Enfer, where Dante is sup- 
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CHARLES 


posed to have gained the inspiratiou for his 
‘“‘Inferno.’’ The property, which cost Mr, 
Burgess only $40, is supposed to contain more 
than twenty Roman tombs of the third cen- 
tury. One of them has already been opened 
and the others are to be explored this winter. 
Another book for children is ‘‘ Children of the 
Arctic,’’ which is written by a child—Marie 
Ahnighito Peary. This small authoress has 
probably one of the most magnificent sets of 
furs of any child in the world—blue fox, 
white Arctic fox, young musk ox, polar bear 
and eider duck skins, and other priceless furs 
—which her father, Commander Peary, picked 
up in his polar explorations. 

Jessie Wilcox Smith has made some more 
drawingsof children for the cover of “The Book 
of the Child,’’ and for another book, of which 


MAJOR. 


we reproduce the cover. Some of these sketches 
are to go with verses by Betty Sage, which are 
charming enough to draw forth Miss Smith’s 
best work. One writer for children, Ruth 
Ogden (Mrs. Charles W. Ide), 
serted the younger people this year, and 


however, de- 


branched out with a Christmas message for 
grown-ups called ‘‘ Friendship, the Good and 
Perfect Gift.’’ The bargain-counter Christmas, 
with its plethoric Christmas tree and overbur- 
dened children, is too much with us. We 
welcome this protest of Mrs. Ide’s and gladly 
pass on its message to our readers. 

The Castles, Egerton and Agnes, are per- 


haps the only living examples of a husband 


and wife who collaborate in literary work as 
happily as in their domestic menage. So 


cunningly is their joint workmanship finished 








COL. HENRY WATTERSON, 
that it would be difficult enough to find out 
the author of any particular passage. Butone 
definite result of this joint work—and a result 
that is especially noticeable in ‘‘The Star 
Dreamer ”’ and ‘‘ Incomparable Bellairs,”’ their 
latest 
of their literary style. 





finish and carefulness 
There is real pleasure 
in taking up any novel wherein the story is 
told in so compact, clear and self-controlled a 
way. 


novels—is the 


To such work the novels of Thomas 
Dixon, Jr., though we recognize the qualties 
which make them sell, are in violent contrast. 
His second ““The Only Woman ’’— 
has just appeared, and the editions of his first 
book—‘‘ The Leopard’s Spots’’ 
ing rapidly. 


novel 





—are multiply- 
Mr. Dixon began his literary 


GELETT BURGESS, 








THOMAS DIXON, Jr. 


work by writing sermons when he was the 
pastor of a church in New York. At pres- 
ent he lectures more informally and more 
widely throughout the country, and in the 
intervals, when he is not on his yacht or 
living at his estate in Virginia—an estate, 
by the way, which was formerly owned by 
Pocahontas—he writes novels of a distinctly 
hot-blooded type. 

Of his first book, ‘‘ The Leopard’s Spots,’’ it 
was Max Nordau who said that it ‘‘ deliber- 
ately undid the work of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe,’’ but as a presentation of a Southern 
point of view toward the problem which con- 
cerns the South the most, it was certainly in- 
teresting. 


RUTH OGDEN (MRS. CHARLES W. IDE). 
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